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Leadership 


An Introductory Outline 


Lieut. Cor. Casper ScHENK, 350th Infantry, O.R.C. 


Colonel Schenk modestly calls his dis- 
cussion of leadership an “introductory 
outline.” We think that the reader will 
disagree with him, and call it an un- 
usually clear, practical, and valuable 
presentation of a subject that 1s of first 
importance to military men.—Eb1ror. 


HE subject of this paper is leader- 
ship—its meaning, its importance, 
some of its cardinal characteristics, its 
attainability, and our relations to it. 
What is leadership? A spectator be- 
side a road saw a great crowd go by. 
At last came a man—worried, dusty, 
mopping his face. As he stopped to take 
a breath, he muttered, “I must go on.” 
The spectator asked, “But why must you 
“Why?” said the 
unhappy man, “I’ve got to follow them. 
I'm their leader!” 


follow these men?” 


At Valley Forge, one stormy night, 
says legend, a sergeant and six men were 
detailed to move a heavy supply wagon 
by hand. It was a little too much for the 
men. They couldn’t quite budge it. The 
sergeant, driving, yelling, barking com- 
mands, cursing his men and brandishing 
his riding whip, didn’t notice the cloaked 
igure of a stranger who came up, put 
his powerful shoulder under a wheel, 
and singing our cheerily, “Now, all to- 
gether!” started the load. When it was 


over, he asked the sergeant, “Why didn’t 
you help?” The sergeant stiffened and 
blustered out, “Can’t you see I’m in 
command of these men—and who in — 
are you?” Said the stranger, “I’m only 
their commander-in-chief. If your men 
need me again, send for me.” And 
General Washington turned on his heel 
and strode into the night, leaving a 
dumfounded sergeant to consider his 
lesson in leadership. 

Many men are leaders only in their 
own minds. Neither the follower nor 
the driver, neither the weakling nor the 
tyrant, deserves the name of leader. 
Leadership is the management of men 
by persuasion and inspiration rather 
than by the direct or implied threat of 
coercion. It solves immediate concrete 
problems by applying knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, human factors. It is 
the art of leading. 

Leadership is a first essential of or- 
ganization. It implies followship. 
Where two or more men are together, 
one is a leader, the others are followers. 
This grows out of the social instincts 
of mankind. It is so everywhere—in 
politics and government, religion and 
science, business and professions, among 
newsboys and bankers, beggars and 
kings, crooks and saints. But to no one 
is leadership so important as to the 
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soldier. It is a primary essential to mil- 
itary efficiency in every step, from 
lance corporal to commander-in-chief. 
The test of all leadership is its power 
to win group objectives. The object of 
military organization and training is to 
assure success in the most difficult of 
human conflicts. It is for the leader 
to so direct his organization that it may 
best realize its highest purposes, as well 
as his own. 

Leadership is a manifestation of per- 
sonal power. The great leader knows 
the human heart as the artist knows his 
violin. He is able to touch the common 
chord that motivates human conduct, 
and multitudes respond to his will. He 
performs miracles because he directs 
the mass effort of many. Just in pro- 
portion to a man’s leadership, his ability 
is increased, his influence is widened, 
his personality is magnified. Why do 
men prefer leadership to followership? 
Obligation to country, to family and to 
self urges them on. To make the most 
of one’s self for others is not an un- 
worthy ambition. It is patriotism, a 
sense of duty, or the insatiable desire 
for a larger place in the world that 
makes leaders of men. 

Leadership is not always easy to ana- 
lyze. It does not manifest itself in all 
men in the same way. Usually it is a 
composite of many virtues. Possibly 
for this reason it is often assumed that 
“leaders are born, not made.” Some 
men have a natural aptitude for it. An 
able and distinguished ancestry inspires 
confidence. A fine physique, a good 
voice, or a striking countenance, ac- 
quired by inheritance, may give out- 
ward semblance of leadership. All these 
help. But the power that inspired mil- 
lions to follow such men as Socrates, 
Caesar, Hannibal, Mohammed, Luther, 
Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, Lee, 





and Grant lay far deeper. Their as. 
cendency arose from personal excellep- 
cies within. 

Aristotle said, “There are three causes 
of a speaker deserving belief, . . . and 
these are sagacity, moral excellence, 
and the having our interests at heart, 

The speaker who appears to have 
all of these qualities is considered by 
his audience as deserving of credit.” In 
leadership, the important question is 
how the follower regards the leader. 
Napoleon said, “To lead men you must 
understand them, know what they want, 
know what they dislike, be akin to them; 
then you need only to have a will. That 
is the only difference between them and 
me.” Emerson said of him, “Bona- 
parte was the idol of common men be- 
cause he had in transcendent degree 
the qualities and powers of common 
men.” 

A knowledge of human nature is 
half of the art of war. What does hv- 
man nature expect of those whom it 
chooses as leaders? Paraphrasing Aris- 
totle, men choose as leaders those whom 
they believe wise, virtuous, and strong, 
and to have at heart the interests of the 
group to be led. This brings us to a 
consideration of the outstanding quali- 
ties of real leaders. 

I propose to discuss some potent 
characteristics of leadership under three 
heads. (1) Character, (2) Ability, (3) 
Prestige. Each overlaps the other, as 
do many of their respective elements. 
Unquestionably these three rule the 
world. Of them all, Character is the 
most important. Napoleon said more 
than once, “Men succeed less by their 
talents than by their character.” Gen- 
eral Lee said, “All venerate, even if they 
do not practice, virtue.” Washington, 
Lincoln and Grant were not men o/ 
transcendent ability. They towered 
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over their times and left immortal leg- 
acies to posterity largely because of 
their strength of character. I submit 
that the five cardinal virtues at the basis 
of character are honor, courage, justice, 
fidelity and self-discipline. 

Men demand Honor in their leaders. 
The soldier tenders his life. He strug- 
gles for stated ideals. These must be 
high enough to make the required sac- 
rifice worth while. Therefore, he must 
have confidence that his leader is moved 
in the right direction; that his code of 
honor is above reproach. Cleverness 
may succeed for a time, but no man 
whose own life is dishonorable can long 
inspire others. Honesty, sincerity, mod- 
esty, unselfishness, trustworthiness, no- 
bility—these are the honorable founda- 
tions of true leadership. 

Sir Philip Sidney, mortally wounded 
on the battlefield, insisted that the cup 
of water brought to him should be given 
to a bleeding common soldier lying near. 
George Washington hotly spurned the 
crown which some of his over-zealous 
supporters suggested to him. General 
Lee never accepted credit for achieve- 
ments won by others and always gave 
them the benefit of a doubt. Charles 
Lindbergh’s popularity stands largely 
on his refusal to commercialize the suc- 
cess of a group enterprise—instead, he 


ent As ; : 

ae offered his services to develop wings 
(3) lor all mankind. On the other hand, 
~ lack of honor in Benedict Arnold made 


him a traitor, and weakness of honor 
ultimately wrecked the spectacular ca- 
reer of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Men expect their leaders to possess 
the cardinal virtue of Courage. This 
means physieal fortitude to endure 
hards| ip and mental coolness in the 
‘ace of danger, and moral courage to 
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Now Brig. Gen. LeRoy Eltinge, U.S.A. 


assume great responsibilities. It takes 
manhood to drive the body forward 
through bullets, shells, and gas, when 
guns are thundering and knees are quak- 
ing. Every army’s worst enemies are 
fear and panic. Man abhors death. He 
is not a fighting animal, and cowardice 
is instinctive. As Captain Eltinge’ 
pointed out, “Battle is a terrible drama, 
a bloody tragedy, which unfolds itself 
to the hearts of all soldiers, from the 
humblest to the most exalted. It is a 
struggle of two moral powers. The 
conquered are not those who fall dead 
and wounded, but those who rush away 
because they are afraid.” Fear is a 
natural human weakness. The bravest 
have acknowledged this. Marshal Ney 
said, “The one who says he never knew 
fear is a compound liar.” In battle, 
courage finds its supreme test. The 
troops turn instinctively to their chiefs. 
Their example, through the power of 
suggestion, takes the place of normal 
thinking, and wins or ruins the day. 
Andrew Jackson had two bullets in 
him and was shaken with fever; but he 
swore he would lead his troops anyhow. 
They held him in his saddle, and he 
rode out to wage a campaign, made up 
of forced marches, short rations, and 
savage fights against the Creek Indians 
crouching in their own ambuscades. 
John Paul Jones with an old tub of a 
ship given him by the French, manned 
with a mob of dock rats, released pris- 
oners and foreign riff-raff whose lan- 
guage he could not speak, at night, at- 
tacked the powerful forty-gun British 
man-of-war, Serapis, convoying forty- 
one British merchant vessels returning 
from the Baltic Sea. After some hours 
of desperate fighting, feeling himself 
sinking, he lashed the warships together. 
The British thought they had won, but 
Jones boarded the Serapis, one of the 
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best ships in the greatest navy in the 
world, captured her, and brought her to 
port, a prize of war. The influence of 
these men is still powerful. 

At Lodi, over 12,000 Austrians, sup- 
ported by artillery, defended a narrow 
wooden bridge over the Adda against 
the French. Napoleon immediately 
placed a battery on his side of the river, 
sent a detachment of cavalry to ford 
the stream and attack the Austrian’s 
rear, and ordered several thousand of 
his infantry to storm the bridge. Mowed 
down by the Austrian cannon, the 
French wavered. Whereupon Napoleon, 
seizing a flag, rushed among his troops 
shouting, “Follow your general!”; and, 
almost the first across the bridge, joined 
his men in sabering the Austrians at their 
guns. That act won him the affectionate 
nickname of “Little Corporal” and laid 
the foundation for his mastery of Eu- 
rope. 

A Tennessee mountain boy, single 
handed, captures an enemy machine- 
gun position; an unknown mail pilot 
wings his lone pioneer flight across the 
Atlantic. Thereafter, kings and cabi- 
nets listen to them with respect. The 
red badge of courage won them acco- 
lades of leadership. 

Fine as are these examples of physical 
courage, the moral courage to assume 
great responsibilities is even more rare 
and finer. A leader must be willing to 
pay the price of achievement. Oppor- 
tunities must be created and seized when 
they occur. It took moral courage for 
Hannibal to carry the war over the 
Alps into Italy, for Caesar to cross the 
Rubicon, for Grant to press his way 
through the Wilderness, and for Persh- 
ing to pound up through the Argonne. 
Leadership calls for valiant decision 
and inflexible purpose. The courage to 
sponsor an unpopular cause which is 





right; the stamina to endure many de. 
feats in the interests of an ultimate sye. 
cess; the ability to take punishment and 
still fight on—these are sure roads to 
men’s admiration. Nothing so deeply 
endears a man to the people as absolute 
moral courage. This is the test to which 
we bring our heroes. The instincts of g 
million years prompts us to follow the 
dauntless soul, and nothing more quickly 
reveals the born leader. 

A third cardinal element of character 
which men expect of their leaders js 
Justice—firm, kindly, even-handed, un- 
wavering justice, fairly and dispassion- 
ately rendering unto every man his due. 
Many a good soldier has been ruined 
and lost to a cause by the injustice of 
his superiors. It is doubtful whether 
Benedict Arnold would have turned 
traitor had he always received fair 
treatment from General Gates and the 
Continental congress. General Grant 
was habitually just. Napoleon prided 
himself upon the confidence of his 
troops. He said, “My soldiers were very 
free with me. . . . They were instinc- 
tively sympathetic; they knew that | 
was their protector.” 

In my opinion, more American officers 
in the World War failed here than be- 
cause of any other one thing. This was 
especially true of recently appointed 
officers without previous experience. A 
commission in the army confers the 
privilege of issuing orders that deeply 
affect the destinies of others. Among 4 
large body of troops there are many who 
are not particularly attractive, but “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” In or out 0! 
the army he has a right to a respectful 
hearing, and to a fair, dispassionate 
judgment according to his deserts. Lead: 
ership fails if it grants him less. 

A fourth cardinal element of charat- 
ter expected of leaders is Fidelity—be 
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ing true to God, true to country, true to 
the organization, true to duty, true to 
<elf. One of the greatest handicaps to 
real leadership is an attitude of criti- 
cism. The luster of the names of the 
winners of the two greatest battles of the 
last century was dimmed by this fault. 
The Duke of Wellington won at Water- 
loo but died detested by many because 
of his rasping criticism of the very coun- 
trymen who made his glory possible. 
General Meade triumphed at Gettys- 
burg but displayed such a vicious tem- 
per, especially towards his subordinates, 
that his generals lost confidence in him 
as a commander. On the other hand, 
General Rawlins, after years of service 
as Grant’s chief of staff, said, “I never 
knew General Grant to betray a want of 
confidence in those above him, nor to be 
drawn into any controversy by those 
under him.” Grant was faithful to all. 

Prompt, cheerful, willing obedience is 
the first mark of fidelity. A “grouch” is 
always a nuisance. As Solomon says, 
“A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine.” Happy is the company with non- 
commissioned officers who know how to 
sing and joke. Nearly all powerful lead- 
ers have been cheerful. Caesar was a 
witty man. Napoleon was jolly on oc- 
casion. Washington, Lee and Grant 
were quiet, but never austere. A cheer- 
ful disposition denotes loyalty, inspires 
liking, and promotes leadership. Obedi- 
ence does not require servility. The 
“boot-licker” who sneezes when his com- 
mander takes snuff, lacks leadership. 
Nor does the requirement of obedience 
impair true popularity. Playing favor- 
ites, easy-going methods, winking at 
slackness, and overlooking failures in 
subordinates will forfeit respect because 
it shows infidelity to the organization 
as a whole. Discipline is not inconsis- 
tent with sympathy, and is counted a 





virtue when it can be seen that it is for 
the good of all. 

Neither in blind, passive, observance 
of the letter of the law, nor in a burning 
zeal to distinguish oneself is true loyalty 
found. 


“Tt is not the individual, nor the 

army as a whole, 

It’s the everlastin’ teamwork of 

every bloomin’ soul.” 

It is the player who gives his very best 
to the team, and who remembers that 
“the game’s the thing,’ to whom men 
will turn with confidence. 

The fifth element of character which 
men appreciate in their leaders is Self- 
discipline. Seldom has there been a great 
leader who could not control his appetite 
for drink, for food, for women, for pleas- 
ure, or for golf. Actual loss of temper is 
expensive everywhere. “He that ruleth 
his spirit is greater than he that taketh 
acity.” As said in Company Command, 
“An officer or noncommissioned officer 
who loses his temper or flies into a tan- 
trum has failed to obtain his first tri- 
umph in discipline. He who cannot con- 
trol himself cannot control others.” Im- 
patience, irritability, and embarrass- 
ment show an absence of self-control 
that may forfeit the respect of others. 

Napoleon says, “In my early career, 
I always commanded myself.” At twen- 
ty-five he defined happiness as “the 
highest possible development of my tal- 
ents.” Never pretending to be taller 
than his five feet six, and of compara- 
tively obscure parentage, great noble- 
men who came from the oldest courts in 
Europe were astonished that he was 
never embarrassed. He was master of 
his mental faculties. “He could sleep 
for an hour, wake up to give an order, 
go to sleep again, and reawaken without 
either his rest or his health suffering.” 
He boasted that no one could guess by 
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the state of his eyes that he had just 
been asleep, and that his dictation after 
midnight was as fresh as in any moment 
of the day. The ability to work at night 
as well as during the day gave him an 
important advantage over the old men, 
used to regular hours, who opposed him. 
Similar ability raised General Grant 
above other northern leaders in the Civil 
War. 

General Pershing, as commander-in- 
chief of the A. E. F., daily went through 
setting-up exercises like his hardiest sol- 
diers. His first purpose was to keep fit 
—‘clean, lean, and keen”—for his tre- 
mendous task. Leadership taxes nerv- 
ous energies. Under excitement, ex- 
ample becomes powerful. Steadiness, 
composure, dignity, clear thinking and 
decisive acting, all depend in large de- 
gree upon the cardinal virtue of self- 
discipline. From squadron to army 
headquarters, it marks the leader. 

Honor, courage, justice, fidelity, self- 
discipline—these are the elements of 
character the follower expects to find in 
his leader. But he wants still more. He 
expects his chief to know his job, to have 
a plan, and one that will work. The 
foundation of a successful career is 
character. But its keystone is ability. 
“He who can, is king.” Caesar, Napo- 
leon, Stonewall Jackson, Hindenberg, 
Foch—each of whom at one time won 
spectacular victories over superior num- 
bers—were all masters of the theory of 
their profession. Each, by intensive 
study, knew the lives and campaigns of 
all the great captains of the past. Each, 
by interest and habit, daily added to his 
store of knowledge. Their associates 
were compelled to recognize the preemi- 
nence of their art. Knowledge is power. 
The world waits upon the man who 
knows. 

Take Napoleon. His associate Sieyes 


says of him, “He knows how to do every. 
thing, he is able to do everything, and 
he wishes to do everything.” The per- 
manent leader always has either mental 
ability, physical ability, or dramatic 
ability. Those whom I have just named 
possessed all three. Mental Ability in- 
cludes common sense and the knack of 
applying one’s knowledge and experi- 
ence to solve present problems. Na- 
poleon as a boy mastered mathematics, 
history, and geography. From these he 
developed accuracy and the conscious- 
ness that no one ever succeeds by argu- 
ing against facts. As a captain, at 
twenty-four, he had summarized much 
of the soldier’s art in a paragraph. He 
says, “Our fire must always be concen- 
trated. If we can breach the wall, the 
balance will incline toward us, resist- 
ance will fail, the place will be won. To 
live, we must divide; to strike, we must 


unite. Victory is impossible without 
unity of command. Time is every- 
thing!” 


It is said he had acquired the extraor- 
dinary talent of judging the position and 
state of things at decisive moments. He 
himself said, “The fate of a battle is the 
result of a moment, of a thought. You 
approach with various combinations 
you mingle, you fight for a certain time, 
the decisive moment comes, a moral 
spark is generated, and the smallest re- 
serve accomplishes the end.” All of this 
implies a clear, open mind, alertness, sa- 
gacity, prudence, foresight, judgment, 
initiative, ingenuity, resourcefulness, 
decision, determination, energy. 

There is little room for the sluggard. 
Lyman Abbott used to tell the Harvard 
men, “He who would be leader in the 
twentieth century must travel double 
quick.” The leader in every generation 
has done that. Force, fervor, intensity 
—these are the qualities that have given 
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the power to great leaders in all the 
moven ents by which the world has been 
swayed 
Napoleon said, “I have never found a 
limit to my capacity for work.” To Tal- 
lerand he once remarked: “The best evi- 
dence of ability is immense capacity for 
hard work and an intense conviction 
for its necessity.” Washington, Andrew 
Jackson, Stonewall Jackson and Persh- 
ing were all great workers. Garland 
says of Grant: “His activity was un- 
He had an eye to transporta- 
in, to horseshoes for cavalry, and for- 
we for the mules. He gave suggestions 
concerning casemated gunboats, and for 
forwarding saddles, rations, steamers, 
and locomotives. He personally super- 
vised the fortifications, and wrote most 
of his orders with his own hand. At one 
o'clock at night a colonel, working in the 
light of covered fires to lay a pontoon 
bridge, heard the patter of horses’ feet 
and a man rode up, asked a few ques- 
tions and rede away, giving no hint of 
his rank, but the colonel saw his face as 
e passed through a ray of light from a 
blanketed fire; it was General Grant.” 
The capacity of a leader is measured 
largely by his ability to formulate a pro- 
gram so that all followers may know the 
tion of effort. The efficient organ- 
ization is the one whose leader has spent 
long hours in planning before a move is 
ade. The world gets out of the way 
ior aman who knows what he wants and 
where he is going. 
Next a leader needs the ability and 
rage to delegate authority. This 
: that he must know how to select 
assistants for particular tasks suited to 
it means willingness to see things 
in the other man’s way. It calls 
h knowledge of human nature 
s orders may be clearly under- 
ud their importance so empha- 
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sized that subordinates are conscious of 
their value to the plan. The true leader 
has a sympathetic imagination. He can 
put himself in the other man’s place and 
sense how he feels. He makes the other 
man feel that he understands him, which 
induces the other man to love him. 

Such mental ability calls for a back- 
ground of Physical Capacity. Health, 
strength, vitality, skill, ruggedness, a 
strong stomach, and a sound heart bring 
respect to their possessors. Ludwig 
says of Napoleon: “First of all, he owes 
his success to youth and health. A body 
that can endure interminable riding 
without fatigue; the power to sleep at 
any moment, and to wake whenever he 
pleases; a stomach which can digest 
anything, and puts no complaint at be- 
ing placed on short rations; eyes to see 
and arrange everything.” Bonaparte 
exalted the Spartan ideals of courage 
and strength. He recommended for pro- 
motion those, and only those, that had 
displayed courage. A grenadier, after 
three battles, would rise to the rank of 
colonel, and then climb even higher. 
Thus Napoleon developed an army as 
hard as nails. 

History discloses that people gladly 
follow men of physical prowess. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt were 
physically strong and vigorous. Grant 
was not a large man but wiry and of 
great endurance. He was able through 
self-training to keep himself fit, to waste 
no nervous energy, to sleep when sleep 
was required, to defy the rigors of 
weather when necessary, and to eat and 
enjoy the plainest food with his en- 
listed men. Hardships held no terrors 
for him. 

Such men also were Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Sherman, Frederick the Great, 
and Caesar. Such a man nearly every 
junior officer may be if he chooses. The 
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captain who can outrun, outbox, out- 
march, outride, or outshoot the best men 
in his company has a great hold on their 
respect. In times of stress, men turn in- 
stinctively to the strong. Very often the 
small strong man gains an actual ad- 
vantage because his prowess is ascribed 
to extra courage. Little David, slaying 
his Goliath, is doubly a hero. 

Important as are mental and physical 
ability, even more valuable to the lead- 
er is Dramatic Ability. By that, I mean 
such a knowledge of human nature, 
combined with the ability to appeal to 
it, as enables one to excite energy and 
enthusiasm. Every great leader has pos- 
sessed something of the arts of the play 
actor. He has understood human emo- 
tions and how to call them forth. Like 
an orchestra leader, by word, look and 
gesture, he has touched willing heart 
strings that swelled into symphonies of 
supreme effort and achievement. 

Here, again, Napoleon was master. 
Ludwig says of him, “Half of what he 
achieves is achieved by the power of 
words.” He himself once said that he 
fought his battles with his eyes. His 
presence communicated resolution to his 
soldiers. “The Little Corporal possessed 
the power of animating the common sol- 
dier and filling him with enthusiasm, 
the fluid which is communicated from 
the leader to the trooper, that magnetic 
power without which every great gen- 
eral is incomplete; he was, in the high- 
est degree, an exciter of energy.” 

How did he do it? By observation, 
imagination, and calculation. From ex- 
perience and study, he knew human na- 
ture. He never argued against facts, 
but with them. He once said, “The 
greater the man, the less is he opiniona- 
tive; he depends upon events and cir- 
cumstances.” “We must accept facts 
as they are, not as we would wish them 





to be.” He saw that a leader of hum 
beings “must take human beings inj 
account.” 

He concluded that you can neve 
make men fight by reasoning. They ay 
moved by fear and self-interest. “None 
but the man who can touch the soldier 
hearts can stir their enthusiasm.” They 
fight for liberty, security, glory, distine. 
tion, reward. So, “while he knew how ty 
stay his generals’ pretensions with , 
firm hand, he spared no pains to satisiy 
his soldiers. With this object in view. 
he employed all the material and mora 
means at his disposal: promotion, hon- 
orary distinctions, material advantage 
of all sorts, the skillful exploitation o 
all feelings which impel men to action— 
pride, vanity, emulation, sense of mili- 
tary honor—and a rational employment 
of that personal influence which confers 
on certain men the gift of subjugating 
armies and crowds.” 

Although he made some _ notable 
speeches he says: “It is not set speeches 
at the moment of battle that render so- 
diers brave. The veteran scarcely lis 
tens to them, and the recruit forgets 
them at the first shot. If discourses ani 
harangues are useful, it is during the 
campaign—to do away with unfavor- 
able impressions, to correct false reports, 
to keep alive a proper spirit in the camp, 
and to furnish materials and amuse- 
ment for the bivouac.” 

A true leader knows how and when t0 
talk to his followers. “With war, 
with governance,” Napoleon says, “it i 
a question of tact.” Knowledge of hu- 
man nature and common sense are ifs 
essentials. Tact means wise behavioul 
in the presence of others. It enables one 
to say and do the right thing, at the 
right time. 

A leader’s actions are frequently mor 
eloquent than words. Impressive silences 
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stimulate curiosity and sometimes 
make hearts race with excitement. You 
remember General Lee’s inspection of a 
Texas brigade before the battle of the 
Wilderness. “Cpposite the center of the 
command, he turned his horse and si- 
lently faced his men. Knowing that 
many of them were going to their death, 
his eyes filled with tears. He gazed at 
them in silence a few minutes, raised his 
at and silently rode away. Then a tall, 
raw-boned Texas private stepped from 
the front rank and, facing his battalion, 
said with the greatest emotion, “If any 
—_ — — — — here don’t fight today 
after what the General has just said to 
>») 

Grant never seemed to seek for effect. 
But his very silence, his dogged steadi- 
ness, and his crisp ultimatums were dra- 
matic, nevertheless. At Belmont, his 
quiet “We cut our way in, we can cut 
our way out;” at Donnelson, his “No 
terms except an unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender can be accepted. I 
propose to move immediately on your 
works;” and in the Wilderness, his “I 
propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer,” all fit their occasions 
as effectively as any of Napoleon’s 
orations ever fit theirs. 

Caesar could call every captain in his 
legions by name. Napoleon knew the 
officers of his regiments. Company offi- 
cers greatly strengthen their influence 
by promptly and correctly learning the 
names, and as much as they can about 
the former experiences, of each of their 
men. There is a dramatic quality in 
this, since it exalts a man’s self-respect. 
It also has a dramatic effect when a 
leader shares the joys and hardships of 
his troops. Such an one speaks their 
language and jealously guards their 
good name. In the words of Captain 
Andrews:* “Making camp after a hard 


march he will not accept an invitation 
to lunch while his men go hungry, await- 
ing a delayed wagon; he would not take 
shelter while his men lay out in a storm. 
. . . In short, he does everything at all 
times to make them feel that he is look- 
ing out for their interests, not his own 
selfish comfort. It is incidentally true 
that, when hardships come, he will be 
more than repaid by their devotion to 
him and care for his comfort.” 

Officers are examples to their men. 
Every action or inaction has a dramatic 
effect for good or ill, whether we will it 
or not. This is increasingly so as fight- 
ing approaches. The French field serv- 
ice regulations say: “The officers’ 
grades should be permeated with the 
idea that their first and greatest mission 
consists of giving an example to their 
troops. Nowhere is the soldier more 
obedient and more devoted than in bat- 
tle. His eyes are constantly fixed on his 
chiefs. Their bravery and coolness will 
pass into his soul and render him capa- 
ble of all exertion and all sacrifice.” 

The German regulations say: ‘The 
officer is the model for his troops. His 
example leads them forward, maintains 
among them the strictest discipline, 
leads them to victory among the great- 
est difficulties at the price of the most 
severe losses. He should be the faithful 
guide to his men, partaking of their joys, 
sorrows and privations, and thus gain 
their absolute confidence.” 

Our war-time Drill Regulations said: 
“The art of leadership consists of apply- 
ing sound tactical principles to concrete 
cases on the battlefield. Self-reliance, 
initiative, aggressiveness, and concep- 
tion of teamwork are the fundamental 
characteristics of successful leadership. 

. Officers must show themselves to 
be true leaders. They must act in ac- 


E Now Col. L. C. Andrews, U.S. A., retired. 
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cordance with the spirit of their orders 
and must require of their troops the 
strictest discipline on the field of battle.” 

All these things are possible if indi- 
vidual soldiers feel that their acts are 
worth while, or will be noticed, appreci- 
ated, and rewarded. It has been said 
time and again that the American sol- 
dier does not want to be coddled. True 
enough. But neither does he want to be 
insulted, thwarted, or belittled. Free- 
born, self-respecting, ambitious, he will 
not respond to those who treat him as a 
mere expendable wooden pawn. A wise 
business man never forgets his custo- 
mer’s profit. A wise leader always re- 
members the aspirations of his follow- 
ers. No man is injured by honest ap- 
preciation. Bonaparte said he would 
conquer Europe with little bits of rib- 
bon. “He never saw a demi-brigade 
without persuading it that he considered 
it the best in his army; he often spoke to 
them and always had something vigor- 
ous to say.” That all of his victories 
were won for selfish personal aggran- 
dizement is beside the point. The fact 
remains that he knew the hearts of his 
men and had the dramatic power to 
win their affections, stimulate their am- 
bitions, and excite their energies. That 
is leadership. 

A third major factor in leadership is 
Prestige. The original meaning of this 
word was “illusion or delusion as by a 
juggler’s trick.” Now it means “per- 
sonal charm or attractiveness; enchant- 
ment or influence derived from past suc- 
cess, or from acknowledged character or 
reputation.” It is a sort of domination 
exercised by an individual which fills 
others with astonishment and respect. 
It is the power of suggestion amplified 
by what the suggesting person is sup- 
posed to be. It has been called “the 
mainspring of all authority.” 


a 


Prestige may be considered under 
three principal heads, inherited pres. 
tige, artificial prestige, and personal 
prestige. The son of a race of noble 
sires possesses Inherited Prestige be- 
cause of men’s subconscious impression 
that like begets like. So, royal families 
have survived weak generations. It en- 
abled William Hohenzollern to strut up 
and down the corridors of Europe for 
almost a lifetime as if born a giant. It 
made Napoleon III the idol of France 
until the tragic hour at Sedan. 

Artificial Prestige is conferred by 
rank, position, dress, title, or connec- 
tions, without reference to actual per- 
sonal worth. Have you never noticed 
how some men stand aside for a high 
silk hat? Napoleon said: “There can- 
not be a naked king—he is only a king 
when he is dressed.” “Human beings 
are controlled through their imagina- 
tions.” An officer with his shoulder in- 
signia, a judge in his judicial robes, or a 
bank president behind his mahogany 
desk always enjoys prestige. Instine- 
tively, men bow to the external trapping 
representative of leadership in others. 
These signify “qualities which have 
meant survival to the group in its strug- 
gle for existence. The present exercise 
of the power is colored by long past s0- 
cial experience.” Every army captain, 
by the bars on his shoulders, is endowed 
with something of the reputation of all 
captains, past and present. However, 
nothing is more easily punctured than 
the shallow pretension of the man who 
tries to lead upon the strength of his 
rank alone. 

The true leader of men has a Personal 
Prestige far more potent than the two 
I have just named. “Nothing succeeds 
like success.” “Unto him that hath, 
shall be given.” A _ reputation once 
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vained, like the balance wheel of an en- 
cine, will earry a career across the weak 
nlaces to which all flesh falls heir. Ap- 
pearance, demeanor, smartness — all 
contribute to an officer’s prestige. 

The very manner of a man, the tones 
of his voice, and the steadiness of his 
eves may mark him as a leader. They 
sive him what may be called an author- 
ity prestige. Napoleon possessed it. He 
is an obscure general—in the opinion of 
his seasoned staff officers—a mere little 
upstart sent them from Paris. He comes 
to take command of the army in Italy. 
They are ushered into the anteroom and 
Napoleon keeps them waiting. “At last 
he appears, girt with his sword. He puts 
on his hat, explains the measures he has 
taken, gives his orders and dismisses 
Augereau, a swashbuckler, un- 
couth and heroic, proud of his height 
and his bravery, who came despising 
this young mathematician and dreamer, 
as he leaves, bursts into profanity and 
admits this little devil of a general has 
inspired him with awe. 

Colonel Vachée said of Bonaparte: 
“To purely exterior causes of Napo- 
leon’s power over men is to be added the 
prestige of glory, benevolent familiarity, 
and a natural and reciprocal sympathy 
which daily life in common establishes, 
especially when on campaign, between 
every chief worthy of that name and his 
soldiers—sympathy which synthesizes a 
host of actions and reactions more or 

perceptible and many of which es- 

pe analysis.” . . . “At the beginning 
owed, first of all, the prestige of the 
who knows what he wants, and 
successes confirm his superiority. 

e siege of Toulon he established his 
rity by means of his character, tal- 
and bravery. ‘His attitude was 

it of pride, but one recognized in 
assurance of a man who knows 


them 


what he wants and feels he is in his right 
place.’ Soon the Italian victories pro- 
duced a halo of glory for this young gen- 
eral of twenty-five whom the soldiers 
saw walking in their midst, sharing their 
fatigue and dangers, dashing into the 
thick of the fight with flag in hand, .. . 
and crying, ‘Follow your General!’ He 
appeared to them then, at once as a com- 
rade, whom they themselves advanced 
in rank with every battle, and as a su- 
perior being who had command over 
events. Their confidence grew into a 
sort of cult for this familiar and tutelar 
god. Although later, they could at cer- 
tain moments grumble about him, the 
moment the battle came he was ever 
present in their eyes and infallibly 
brought victory.” 

Character, ability, prestige, these are 
the sources of a leader’s power. Can 
such qualities be acquired? The great- 
est leaders assert that they can. Napo- 
leon claimed he “made his field marshals 
out of mud.” An eminent American 
statesman has said, “The way to become 
influential is to exercise the influence 
you have.” General Foch, when asked 
how he won his victory, said, “I did it 
by smoking my pipe.” Napoleon ex- 
plained his own marvelous achieve- 
ments when he declared, “It is no genius 
which reveals to me in secret what I am 
to say and do in instances unforeseen 
by others; it is reflection and medita- 
tion.” As bearing on this he said also, 
“T prided myself on being a man of the 
people. In my campaigns I used to go 
to the lines in the bivouac, sit down with 
the meanest soldier, converse, laugh and 
joke with him.” In other words, he 
studied at first hand the human emo- 
tions of those whom he led. Then he 
thought out the best method for his ap- 
peal. Lincoln’s tremendous power was 
acquired in the same way. 
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The theory of warfare, of the law, of 
medicine, of business, may be learned 
from books. What others have written 
will help in the study of human conduct. 
But, ultimately, the way to exercise in- 
fluence over human emotions must be 
learned by experience and practice in 
direct human relationships. For this 
purpose, men doubtless all have tremen- 
dous latent powers they do not suspect. 
What men need is such opportunity and 
incentive as will stimulate a great de- 
sire. The intention to be a leader must 
be a flesh and blood intention. No man 
can wish leadership upon himself. But 
every man can greatly improve his ca- 
pacity for it. 

Leadership is one of the most godlike 
powers a mortal can possess. One rea- 


es 


son more people do not acquire it is be- 
cause so few actually try. They lack 
the fervid ambition sufficient to over- 
come surmountable difficulties. What 
we all need to do is to develop character. 
enrich our minds, harden our bodies. 
strengthen our wills, cultivate our im- 
aginative sympathies by a study of the 
human hearts about us, and enlarge our 
influence by exercising such influence as 
we possess. The army officer can set no 
finer goal for himself than to prepare 
himself for this greatest of human mis- 
sions. Is it not worth while to be ready 
as a leader should America again call? 
Could anything be nobler than to lead 
the young manhood of our country in 
the paths of righteousness pointed out 
by their heroic fathers? 








The Color Line 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


WHITE soldier in the Army of the Potomac was 
temporarily detailed as teamster in a wagon train 


driven mostly by negroes. 


When he found out that 


these civilian drivers were paid twenty-five dollars a 
month as against the sixteen dollars soldiers received, 
he made application “to be appointed a nigger by 
brevet and to be paid according to his brevet rank.” 





Smoke 
The Infantry’s Third Estate 


Captain Epwarp M. Atmonp, Infantry 


IRE and movement have long been 

the beacon lights of the foot sol- 
dier’s tactical doctrine; their brilliant 
rays have always served to disclose the 
soundness or to expose the fallacy of 
every agency known to warfare. But 
another light began to shine in the last 
days of the World War, and its ever- 
increasing intensity has startled the 
student of armed conflict into a sober 
consideration of the infinite possibilities 
It is controlled fog; 
it is the fog to which our army has given 
the name “smoke.” Smoke is the third 
estate of the Infantry. It is not a pass- 
ing means nor a transitory method of 
warfare any more than the darkness of 
night is a passing agency. It is a funda- 
mental of the business of fighting and is 
destined to become the peer of those 
two great fundamentals to which we tie 
today—fire and movement. 

$y the use of smoke the task to be 
accomplished by fire and movement is 
made easier. It is, indeed, not beyond 
the realm of possibility that in some in- 
stances the desired end—the subjuga- 
tion of the local opponent—may be ob- 
tained by means of smoke and move- 
ment; that is, we may gain contact with 
the opponent without the employment 
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ol tire. 


of its usefulness. 


Fire suppresses the enemy in order 
that movement may bring contact; 
smoke may suppress him to the same 
purpose. A disabled finger or wrist is 
an impediment to the combativeness of 
the boxer’s opponent, but it does not 
make the latter impotent. Sand, chaff, 
acid, or dust in the eyes of this oppo- 


nent all render him defenseless for the 
duration of the condition. Such meth- 
ods between boxers are unethical in 
sport or play, but they secure the de- 
sired advantage in the contest of war 
because the code on the battlefield is 
that of the survival of the fittest. 

Of those chemical warfare agents 
with which the Infantry is concerned, 
smoke is the most important. However, 
the tactical use of and the means of pro- 
jecting these chemical materials are 
matters of great moment to the Infan- 
try at the present time and should be 
briefly considered in any study of the 
use of smoke. 

In order to secure the most effective 
use of the chemical warfare materials 
that may be made available to the In- 
fantry in a theater of operations, the 
Infantry should adopt a definite plan 
for the development, enunciation, and 
dissemination of the tactical principles 
that govern the use of such materials. 
The Infantry should decide what it 
needs, and when and where. To charge 
any other branch or service with the 
duty of prescribing how and when the 
Infantry is to use chemical warfare ma- 
terials would admit of possibilities of 
unsound and impracticable use of these 
materials. 

The study of the use of these mate- 
rials should be confined to the means 
available to the Infantry for securing 
the desired effect. At present the In- 
fantry means of utilizing chemical war- 
fare material are confined to the hand 
grenade, the rifle grenade, smoke can- 
dles, the infantry mortar and the tank. 
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A consideration of the subject from any 
other standpoint than that outlined 
above (the Infantry’s means of utilizing 
chemical agencies) would become so 
general and so involved by the innumer- 
able special aspects that could be in- 
jected into the discussion, both indus- 
trial and technical, as to defeat the pur- 
pose of this study. This purpose is to 
arrive at a clear understanding of the 
tactical principles that govern the use 
of chemical warfare materials by the 
Infantry itself. 

Chemical warfare materials and 
measures are divided into two general 
classes—defensive and offensive. 

Defensive materials (or measures) 
include individual defense appliances, 
such as gas masks for men and for ani- 
mals, protective boots for animals, pi- 
geon bags impregnated with gas neu- 
tralization agencies, protective clothing 
for individuals, and collective defensive 
measures such as a knowledge of de- 
stroying chemical agents, gas proof shel- 
tering, de-gassing clothing, the protec- 
tion of matériel and food, and gas sen- 
tries and alarms. 

Offensive materials (or appliances) 
include rifle grenades, hand grenades, 
smoke candles, infantry mortar shell, 
and containers attached to tanks used 
for projecting smoke. 

At present there is much difference of 
opinion as to the use of smoke or phos- 
phorus by means of the infantry mor- 
tar. It is not the function of an outside 
service to recommend smoke for the In- 
fantry. The Infantry, knowing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of smoke 
as produced by its own means (for ex- 
ample, the infantry mortar), should de- 
cide whether or not there is a tactical 
need for smoke. The volume of smoke 
that the Infantry is capable of develop- 
ing and maintaining will determine its 
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usefulness in connection with other jp. 
fantry action in combat. From the 
standpoint of such combined infantry 
agencies as may be utilized in combat, 
the need for smoke (the material being 
developed by the Chemical Warfare 
Service) can be determined by the In- 
fantry itself, and not by the Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

The Infantry’s conception of the use 
of defensive chemical warfare materials 
and measures is well established. While 
future developments along these lines 
are always to be expected, the present 
doctrine and training are sound and well 
understood. 

The tactical need for and the meth- 
ods of securing the desired effect oi 
chemical warfare materials used offen- 
sively are not well established. There 
is no definite doctrine on the use of gas 
and smoke, nor has the complete useful- 
ness of these agencies ever been estab- 
lished, either by test or otherwise. Since 
the Infantry’s means of projecting 
chemical warfare material are predi- 
cated upon the assumption that the de- 
sired effect of these materials can be 
produced and maintained for the desired 
time with a comparatively small amount 
of the material, the consideration of gas- 
producing materials is eliminated from 
the present study. The Infantry, by its 
own means, could not hope to maintain 
gas concentrations in the proportion: 
necessary to neutralize or deny an area 
to the enemy, or to insure the impo- 
tency of an enemy in a given area by 
the casualty effect of gas. In view o 
the above, this discussion resolves itsel! 
into a consideration of those materials 
that will be useful as screens, blinds to 
the enemy’s observation, and such i- 
cendiaries as may prove useful in o- 
fensive or defensive combat. 

The chemical warfare materials that 
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ean now be made available to the In- 
fantry in combat are: 


Screening agents, such as white phos- 
phorus, smoke candles, other smoke pro- 
ducing materials, 

Incendiary agents, such as white 


phosphorus, thermit, other incendiaries, 
Blinding agents, such as white phos- 
phorus. 


The principles that govern the use of . 


incendiaries in combat are so self-evi- 
dent as to require no comment other 
than the statement that it is always de- 
sirable to ignite inflammable material 
when the resulting conflagration would 
inconvenience the enemy without in- 
convenience to our own troops. 

Fog, smoke, or darkness has always 
been of fundamental importance in war- 
fare. The presence of such a medium 
in combat, when unexpected or unde- 
sired, has caused the failure of many 
plans which otherwise would have been 
possible of perfect execution. For ex- 
ample, the fog that developed during the 
storming of Lookout Mountain by 
Hooker’s troops in 1863 caused the de- 


lay in completion of that operation from 
the afternoon of November 24 to the 
following morning. On the other hand, 
the presence of fog, smoke, or darkness, 
when included as an essential element 


of a plan of action in combat, has con- 
tributed much to the success of such a 
plan. Examples are numerous; move- 
nents of assault troops to assigned posi- 


tions during hours of darkness and just 
before an attack are among those best 
known. The importance of smoke (or 
logging) in modern war cannot be ques- 
tioned. No doubt the British, during 
the last stages of the World War, led in 
the use of created fog (smoke), but even 


they, the strongest proponents of such 
an ageney, used smoke only by means 
of their artillery and very little by 


means of the infantry. Had the war not 
ended when it did, the British would 
have developed the use of smoke by in- 
fantry just as they developed a use for 
it by artillery. The use of smoke, in the 
warfare of the future, must become just 
as much a matter of course for infantry 
as the support of infantry by machine 
guns and tanks; its use in large scale 
operations will be a consideration just 
as much as the use of airplanes. 

For the Infantry it must be deter- 
mined, in principle, whether smoke pro- 
ducing materials shall be used as 
screens for our own troops or as blinds 
to the enemy’s observation. Also, it 
must be determined, in principle, 
whether or not screens in our own back 
areas are desirable. In using the term 
“back areas,” the areas referred to are 
those in the rear portions of an infantry 
unit’s combat area—at such distances 
from the actual front line as battalion, 
regimental, and brigade reserves (or in- 
stallations and services maintained by 
infantry units) might be located during 
combat. The use of chemical warfare 
materials for screening in rear of the 
areas of infantry units engaged in com- 
bat is a matter for consideration from 
the standpoint of the appropriate spe- 
cial services—namely, the Air Corps 
and the Chemical Warfare Service—and 
also from the standpoint of the feasibil- 
ity and effectiveness of screening proj- 
ects in the zone of communications or 
the zone of the interior. Such a consid- 
eration is beyond the scope of this dis- 
cussion. 

The following considerations on the 
tactical use of smoke by infantry units 
are believed to furnish a sound basis for 
study: 

Smoke producing projectiles, which 
minimize the enemy’s ability to inter- 
fere with our Infantry in combat, are a 
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positive agency which will contribute to 
success in battle. 

Smoke placed as a screen around our 
own elements only serves to attract the 
enemy’s attention, usually with the con- 
sequence that fire is drawn to the ele- 
ment which we desire to screen. Such 
use of smoke as a tactical consideration 
should be discarded. 


Smoke has limited application in that . 


it is of short duration and its successful 
use depends on favorable weather con- 
ditions. Its use, except in large opera- 
tions where expenditure of material is 
not a primary consideration, should be 
confined to blinding hostile observation 
of the local movement, maneuver, or 
other operation of our assault-battalion 
rifle elements and their supporting- 
weapon fire units, whether it be the fire 
or the movement of these elements in 
attack or in defense. Because the sup- 
ply of smoke producing projectiles will 
be limited, such a use will be most effec- 
tive in varied terrain and when the areas 
to be observed by the enemy are local- 
ized. Obviously, with a small amount 
of smoke shell there would be no ad- 
vantage in blinding the enemy’s obser- 
vation on a given line or at a given point 
if he could observe (or fire on the troops 
to be protected) from other lines or 
points. 

Some smoke should be available to 
the battalion commander during the 
course of a day’s fight. Especially is this 
true in the offensive, where local ma- 
neuver aided by fire is expected to play 
such an important part in the fight, as 
our tactical doctrine indicates. Smoke 
used to blind the enemy’s observation of 
the maneuver of small units (companies 
or platoons) over any open and restrict- 
ed area is a decided aid and saver of 
casualties. 

Aside from the tactical situations in 





which we now believe the employment 
of smoke practicable, there are the fac- 
tors of availability in sufficient quan- 
tities and the understanding of its uses 
and limitations in any future war. It js 
considered unwise to discard smoke as 
a part of our present peace-time allow- 
ance of equipment. We know that 
smoke will undoubtedly play a part in 
future combat, and if we discard it now 
as a part of the Infantry’s means of at- 
taining success, when war comes we 
shall know the present needs and uses 
for smoke as an Infantry agency, and 
no more. What we know about smoke 
now may be considered as almost entire- 
ly confined to its chemical properties 
and its technical aspects; what we need 
is tactical experience in its use, and we 
can only secure such experience by hav- 
ing smoke retained in the equipment 
allowance of Infantry units. 

In view of the above, it is submitted 
that the basic principles that govern the 
tactical use of smoke by infantry units 
are: 


First, smoke, as developed by the In- 
fantry itself, should be confined to 
blinding the enemy’s observation of the 
local movement, maneuver, or other op- 
eration of our assault (or front-line) 
battalion rifle elements and their sup- 
porting-weapon fire units: whether it be 
to protect the delivery of the fire by or 
the movement of these elements in of- 
fensive or defensive combat. 

Second, when surprise effect is not 
practicable, the blinding effect of smoke 
can be utilized to secure tactical sur- 
prise or to reduce the effectiveness of 
the enemy’s counter-measures directed 
against our tactical efforts. 


Assuming that the tactical principles 
that govern the use of smoke by infan- 
try are as set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, the infantry mortar and the 
tank are the only means available for 
its use. The hand grenade, the rifle 
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grenade, and the smoke candle are un- 
suitable for utilizing smoke because 
they have such short ranges and because 
both types of grenade can contain such 
small amounts of smoke-producing ma- 
terial. The use of the infantry mortar 
and the tank is a subject that calls for 
extensive test and development and one 
which has received very little considera- 
tion up to the present time. Exhaustive 
tests should be made along these lines, 
especially in the development of a suit- 
able type of smoke shell for the infantry 
mortar. 

For the basic tactical principles set 
forth above, the following guide in the 
development, enunciation, and dissemi- 
nation of those principles is believed to 
be sound: 


A. Development: 

1. Complete tests of the powers and 
limitations of smoke produged by the in- 
fantry mortar and the tank, and tests 
to include the hand and rifle grenade 
smoke containers in order to establish 
beyond a doubt the noneffectiveness of 
such containers. 

2. Complete tests and development 
of an enduring smoke material. In this 
connection the Infantry must demand 
the development of the desired material. 
If such material does not exist at pres- 
ent, the Chemical Warfare Service 
should develop it. At present the Aus- 
(rlans are using an effective smoke ma- 
terial made of powder and dry potato 
stalks. The French are developing the 
use of smoke materials along similar 
ines 

3. Tests to develop the application of 
smoke to all types of combat. 

4. The above tests to include service 
tests by combat organizations of the In- 
lantry, and not to be confined to any one 
testing agency. 

B. Enunciation: 

1. A pamphlet in the form of “Notes 
on the use of gas and smoke materials 


and appliances used by the Infantry” 
should be written. This pamphlet should 


set forth in concise form the following: 

(a) The tactical principles that gov- 
ern the use of chemical warfare mate- 
rials that are used by the Infantry. 

(b) The weapons of the Infantry that 
are adaptable to chemical warfare ma- 
terials, with ranges, and the dispersions 
and duration of the materials that these 
weapons may project. 

(c) The training of troops in the use 
of and the measures to be adopted 
against the enemy’s use of these mate- 
rials. This training should include: 

The correct tactical application of the 
materials (especially smoke) ; 

Effect of wind and weather in the use 
of gas and smoke; 

How to apply the material and the na- 
ture of the targets to which most suited ; 

How to operate in the presence of hos- 
tile gas and smoke, including the ability 
to march and fight in the presence of 
hostile chemical materials. 


C. Dissemination: 

1. The information included in the 
“Notes” should be a subject for confer- 
ence and demonstration in all of the 
courses of instruction in combat train- 
ing. 
2. The “Notes” should be issued to all 
units of Infantry, in order that com- 
ments of a constructive nature may 
originate. 

3. All Infantry units should be pro- 
vided with any type of chemical warfare 
material which may be available and in 
sufficient quantities to admit of tests 
and use in the presence of troops. This 
use of available materials would do 
much towards giving all officers who are 
called upon to pass judgment upon these 
materials a concrete knowledge of the 
possibilities of the material in question. 


The thorough study of the subject of 
chemical warfare material is a matter 
of great importance to the Army. At 
present there are many instances of ex- 
pression of opinion on the tactical use- 
fulness of these materials (especially 
smoke) based on individual enthusiasms 
for or violent prejudices against them. 
No agency of war should be adopted or 
rejected on any basis other than definite 
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information as to what we can and can- 
not accomplish with it. The Infantry 
im particular, and the Army in general, 
should have the facts on this subject, 
and the particular fact at present, which 
should stimulate our interest, is that 
modern foreign armies are conducting 


—— 








useful experiments with and tests oj 
smoke for use by the infantry itself, 

The Queen of Battles needs a smoke 
that satisfies, and all members of the Ip. 
fantry should give serious consideration 
to the best means for providing that 
smoke. 








The Jaw Is Mightier than the Sword! 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HEN General Pope was falling back before Lee’s 

advance in the Virginia Valley, his own soldiers 
thought his bulletins and orders somewhat strained in 
their rhetoric. At one of the numerous running engage- 
ments that marked that disastrous campaign, a private 
in one of the western regiments was mortally wounded 
by a shell. Seeing the man’s condition, a chaplain 
knelt beside him, and opening his Bible at random read 
about Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass. He had not quite finished when, 
as the story runs, the poor fellow interrupted the read- 
ing by saying: “Hold on, Chaplain. Don’t deceive a 
dying man. Isn’t the name of John Pope signed to 
that?” 










































WE LAND 


“fT. HE Man without a Country” was 
started on a trip that never ended. 
Our trip ended on the 21st day of June, 
when the fleet of transports (so called) 
found itself on the south coast of Cuba, 
off Daiquiri. Troops commenced un- 
loading as soon as the Navy cleared the 
hills of lurking Spaniards. Animals were 
thrown overboard to swim ashore. I re- 
member one mule in particular; instead 
of swimming to the shore nearest, he 
headed for South America, and when 
last seen was still going. He missed 
quite a lot. Most of the troops landed 
on the 21st and 22d. Those on board 
the San Marcos wanted to unload bad 
enough, but could not. The captain of 
the boat believed in operating it himself, 
and he was taking no chances on a coast 
unknown to him. We cruised up and 
down, from Daiquiri to the entrance of 
the harbor; here the Navy boats would 
chase our ship away to keep us from get- 
ting sunk. Our captain would lay the 
ship to, in the ground swell that was run- 
ning, broadside, and we had to stand for 
it. It was on the morning of the 24th 
that firing could be heard from land, and 
we knew something was happening. 
Along in the forenoon came the cruiser 


New Orleans, with General Shafter on 
board. He wanted to know what we 
were doing on board the boat, and who 
Was incommand. General Hawkins did 
hot have time to explain matters, when 


through a megaphone came a command, 
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something like this, “Get to hell off that 
boat, or I’ll blow you off.” General 
Shafter, if not considerate, was consis- 
tent in his manner of speech. Anyway, 
he got results. The boat was run close 
to shore and preparations made for get- 
ting off. General Lawton sent off for his 
horse. He wanted it badly. At my sug- 
gestion, a chute was made that rested 
one end on the bottom of the hold and 
the other extending several feet over the 
outside. When a horse was led into it 
and forced forward, his weight tipped 
it, and he slipped into the water. A 
horse for the general was the first thing 
off the boat. Later on, I managed to get 
off, and having found out where head- 
quarters was, reported. I was glad to 
get off, and when doing so remarked that 
I hoped I’d never have to go aboard 
again. A man can change his mind, and 
many a time later on, I wished for that 
old boat, bad as it was. 

Now, during war times, no recreation 
hours were recognized, if they inter- 
fered with the business on hand, and 
having gotten on shore and reported, 
there was much to do. The general was 
absent, but some of the staff were pres- 
ent. The horses which were covered with 
salt had to be cleaned. A major on the 
staff was looking for a pack animal, and 
insisted on having one. We had neglect- 
ed getting an aparejo while in Tampa, 
leaving that for the packers, and we had 
no mules for packing, yet the major in- 
sisted. It was up to me to get him going, 


‘Second part. The first part appeared in the July number. 
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and I did the best I could under the cir- 
cumstances. I managed, in some way, 
to get a quartermaster’s saddle, and put 
this on a horse, using the straps and 
some string to tie on his load, and start- 
ed him out, hoping that he would have 
no trouble with it. I never knew where 
he went, whether he got there or any- 
thing about it. I do know that I was 
never again called upon to get him a 
busy land crab. 

Finally came night and camp was 
made, as no instructions were received 
to move forward. So, I slept on Cuban 
soil for the first time, under the shade 
of a cocoanut palm, undisturbed by the 
busy land crab. 


MOVING UP 


The morning of the 25th of June 
dawned fair and bright. The fight of 
the day before had left its impressions, 
and we were aware that we were not on 
what would popularly be called an ex- 
cursion or a picnic, but on a mission of 
stern reality; in fact, we were engaged 
ina war. Gone were the niceties of civ- 
ilization, and the rougher elements took 
their place. Instead of a spring bed and 
a mattress, I had slept on the ground, 
and enjoyed it. I had washed up in a not 
too clean stream, and felt good! I had 
had for my breakfast a piece of fat pork, 
some coffee and hard bread, and it tasted 
good! No matter what the future held 
in store, at that moment I felt up to any- 
thing and was cheerful. I was farther 
from home than I had ever been, and 
without means of returning, or any as- 
surance of ever returning. This was the 
life, just what a soldier expects when he 
enlists? Possibly, could I have looked 
ahead for a few days, I would not have 
felt as I did, so cocky, and sure of things. 
So far, trouble had not worried me to 
any extent, and, as were the rest, I was 


i 


anxious to continue on at the greates 
game in the world. 

Along with the morning, came orders 
to pack up the necessary things, and get 
ready to move up. Now, I had brought 
with me my overcoat, extra blankets, 
and heavy winter clothing, which were 
suitable in a more northern climate, but 
were here entirely unsuitable. Some of 
this I considered as being unnecessary, 
and tried to leave behind. I was nicely 
loaded up, and my saddle packed, when 
the adjutant general noticed some arti- 
cles in a pile behind a tree, evidently 
forgotten by some one. I admitted to 
having been the owner of these, but con- 
sidering them unnecessary had left them. 
I had apparently made a mistake, for, 
under threat of being court-martialed, | 
reconsidered and took them, as being 
necessary. It is a good thing that I had 
a horse to carry them, while they lasted, 
as it was several days before I could get 
rid of all without being noticed. 

As we were pulling out, the 24th In- 
fantry came along and stopped for a 
while, and I recalled that among the re- 
cent graduates from West Point was 4 
certain young friend who had been as 
signed to this regiment. We had gone to 
school together and had fought each 
other earlier in life. I made an effort to 
see him, and found him in command of 
“D” Company. This was Lieut. Wm. 
Murphy, later killed in the Philippines 
It was a happy meeting, and the last 
one. Our way led us to Sevilla Hill, 
later on an ammunition dump. The et- 
tire distance was spotted with cast-of 
blankets and such other articles as the 
men considered they could best do with- 
out, but which the Cuban soldier 
promptly salvaged. Here we camped 
the first night, and I made a picket-line 
with lariats. Someway, in the night the 
horses got loose and I was called to care 
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for them. As every one who was there 
knows, there are many things in Cuba 
that even in daylight it is best to avoid. 
It was dark and the first thing I hap- 
pened onto after getting out was a plant 
called a Spanish bayonet, a kind of cac- 
tus. I backed out of one into another, 
and then ran into a thorny bush. I was 
swearing some, but had secured the 
horses and was on my way back to bed 
when the general spoke to me. (It 
seemed he never slept.) Afterwards, 
whenever I had any swearing to do, I 
made sure the general was nowhere 
around. The next day came another 
move forward, and camp was made on 
the San Juan River. Not a bad place 
in dry weather, but the next day it 
rained. About this time, I was out of 
smoking tobacco and longing for a 
smoke. I knew that the only chance of 
getting any lay with some one who had 
access to Siboney and the boats, and in 
whom I had confidence. It came into 
my mind that the division ordnance offi- 
cer had no saddle-bags, having been un- 
able to get any while in Tampa. I was 
sure he would appreciate a pair, and in 
some manner, away down in the jungles 
of Cuba, I accomplished what they, in 
Washington, could not do. I turned the 
saddle-bags over to him and asked him 
in return to rustle the tobacco. The next 
day in the rain, I went back to Sevilla 
Hill and met him returning. He had 
managed to secure a two-ounce package 
of Duke’s Mixture, but being without a 
smoke himself, he had partly used it. 
The rest he gave to me. 

There was but little for me to do while 
in this camp. On June 30, before day- 
light, the general called me, and away 
he went. I tried to follow, but being de- 
layed a few moments, lost him com- 
pletely. He had turned off into a nar- 
Tow trail leading from the main road and 


I had missed him. Continuing on down 
the road I ran into a detachment of the 
Cuban Army, who, I gathered from 
signs, had not seen him. While in this 
state of being lost, I ran across a couple 
of officers whom I recognized as belong- 
ing to the staff of General Breckenridge. 
They were in the same fix as myself—we 
had, each of us, lost perfectly good gen- 
erals. We remained together until con- 
tact was again established. This en- 
counter was, I expect, rather fortunate 
for me, as it no doubt prevented me from 
getting a grand calling down. An ex- 
cuse of being lost coming from me car- 
ried little weight, but two officers with 
the same excuse eased the situation con- 
siderably. 


EL CANEY—-THE ARTILLERY 


Much has been written about this 
July 1st, and the fight at El Caney has 
been placed in history with a reputation 
all its own. It seems to me that the real 
thing about it has been overlooked—the 
wrong thing stressed. Rather than being 
remembered as being a great fight, it 
should be considered as being more in 
the line of “soldiers’ endurance.” 

The El Caney defenses consisted of a 
medium sized, stone blockhouse with 
some trenches. They were garrisoned 
by about 500 Spanish soldiers. They 
were situated at the foot of a hill, on a 
gentle upward slope, that not only made 
them visible, but also gave them a com- 
manding view of the country on three 
sides, east, south and west. The adja- 
cent country had, at one time, been un- 
der cultivation, but during the two years 
of fighting had been allowed to grow up, 
and was covered with brush and such 
other things as pertain to that country. 
A small stream meandered its way past 
in a lazy manner. 

On June 30 a reconnaissance (a hasty 
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one) had been made of the place, and the 
possibilities of expected resistance esti- 
mated. Location of troops had been 
considered, and in the very early morn- 
ing the movement began. The distance 
to be covered was not great, but the way 
was rough and the night dark. Most 
troops were in their assigned positions, 
or nearly so, at daybreak. 

With a partial cup of coffee for my 
breakfast, I mounted and followed after 
the general. Just as daylight appeared 
I arrived at the place where Capron’s 
battery was stationed. This was a small 
knoll, and, as afterwards determined, a 
distance from the Spanish blockhouse of 
2,250 yards, south. 

The day was bright and clear, the 
scene anything but war-like. A com- 
pany of the lst Infantry, escort of the 
battery, was busy with breakfast, or 
sitting round smoking; those assembled 
were unconcerned. There was less ex- 
citement than is usually displayed in 
town when a circus arrives, yet history 
was in the making, and Spain’s last hold 
on the Americas had started to slip after 
400 years. Things being in apparent 
readiness, the order was given by Gen- 
eral Lawton to Captain Capron, to com- 
mence firing. It was at 6:15 a. m. when 
the smoke from the No. 1 gun broke 
into view, the first shot fired, and be- 
came a signal for all others to start. In- 
cidentally, the gunner of the piece re- 
fused an offer of $15, made by an officer, 
for the privilege of pulling the lanyard. 
I do not think that anyone knows where 
the first shot landed, neither do they of 
several more that quickly followed. In 
all, some sixty shots were fired, with 
little apparent damage. Some of these 
sixty were fired at different objects, sug- 
gested ones, but none directly ordered. 
One of these that registered a hit was 
fired at a column of retreating horsemen, 


——— 


discovered on their way to the west, and 
evidently bound for Santiago. The rear 
of the column was hit, or appeared to 
be, as much debris thrown into the air 
was clearly discernible. I heard an artil- 
leryman remark that the ammunition 
that had been fired had been in storage 
since about Civil War days. By this 
time some new shells had been broken 
open, possibly of a later vintage, and the 
firing recommenced with much better 
results, and it was not long until hits 
were being obtained. The battery 
stayed in position until about 4:00 p. m., 
when it was moved to about 400 yards 
from the blockhouse, where it completed 
its work. Lost, killed or wounded— 
none. 



















































EL CANEY—THE INFANTRY 


The Infantry had taken position sur- 
rounding the open part of El Caney, 
early in the morning. Ludlow’s brigade 
(the 22d, 8th, and 8th Mass.) on the left; 
Miles’ brigade (the 1st, 4th, and 25th) 
in the center; Chaffee’s brigade (the 7th, 
12th, and 17th), on the right. Bates’ 
independent brigade joined later in the 
day. These kept up a continuous fire 
throughout the day, with rather indil- 
ferent results until late in the afternoon. 
They were under fire, rather a heavy 
one, from the defenders, and used such 
means of protection as was at hand or 
could be easily improvised. They sui- 
fered rather severely in killed and 
wounded, but they stayed. 

Due to the dense, black smoke from 
their ancient Springfield rifles, the 2d 
Massachusetts was ordered to cease fit- 
ing, as the smoke made an excellent tar- 
get and exposed their position. ‘These 
soldiers were using an old and deeply 
worn road as a shelter, and it offered 
fairly good protection, provided they 
kept down below the crest. This regi- 
ment had suffered rather severely, but 
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‘rom this on during the fight its losses 
were relatively small. To my mind, this 
having to stay in the fight, but not al- 
lowed to fight, was the hardest duty 
performed by any one that day. Hard 
as It Was, they did it. 


- it is my belief, from what I saw, that 
ee the 25th Infantry was the first to reach 
= the enemy’s blockhouse, and directly 
= responsible for more damage done than 
‘8 any other regiment. A company of the 


12th was a close second in arriving at 
the blockhouse, and the flag of the 12th 
was the first to be shown. 

To my way of thinking, there was a 
mistake made in the conduct of this 
fight. A hasty reconnaissance had re- 
sulted in an estimate that the duration 
of the fight would be not more than four 
hours. This I think was plenty of time, 
possibly too much time. The place held 
about 500 men intrenched and in a stone 
blockhouse; they had no artillery. The 
attacking foree numbered over 4,000 
men, with artillery. Yet, the fight went 
on about ten hours. Why? The artil- 
lery had been too far away to be effec- 
tive, and was of but little use. Had it 
been placed at the beginning in the same 
place that it was in the evening, on the 
firing line with the other troops, it could 
lave blown up the blockhouse in a very 
short time, and the Infantry could have 
taken it by a charge. The fight could 
ave been ended in not more than two 
hours’ time, and the troops could have 
joined the line at San Juan Hill before 
noon, and been saved that long and 
Weary night’s wait and march. Any 
credit given for the winning of this bat- 
tle should be given the Infantry, and 
hot to any general officer. 


EL CANEY-—HAPPENINGS 


Shortly after the firing commenced, 
the less seriously wounded began ap- 


pearing. Among the first of these, I 
believe, was the commanding officer of 
the 22d Infantry. He had been shot in 
the groin, and only grinned when asked 
if it hurt. He had walked as far back 
as the artillery station. Soon others, 
mostly enlisted men, began coming along 
on their way to the hospital. 

It happened, in mid-forenoon, that 
the general wanted to send a message to 
General Chaffee. To do this, he called 
up an officer and an enlisted man. To 
these he gave identical written messages, 
the same verbal orders, and the same 
instructions. One of them must get 
through. Both made the trip and both 
returned. 

On one of the general’s trips of inspec- 
tion to the firing line, the party was 
joined by a rather rough and unmilitary 
looking man. He was very quiet, seemed 
to be tired, and carried a large pearl- 
handled revolver, hung on a belt around 
his waist. After being with us awhile, 
and after a short talk with the general, 
he disappeared and I saw nothing more 
of him. From some remarks I heard, I 
was led to believe that his name was 
Ord, and that he had had two brothers 
killed already. 

On the first trip made by the general 
he was accompanied by General Breck- 
enridge and an escort (mounted) of the 
2d Cavalry, under the command of 
Lieut. Henry T. Allen. When we had 
entered the zone of fire and had learned 
that the peculiar buzzing sound was not 
bees but bullets, there was a momentary 
hesitation on the part of the enlisted 
men present, and each one had instine- 
tively made the same movement; each 
had pressed the right rein against the 
neck of his horse with an idea of turn- 
ing, when a quiet “Steady” came from 
Lieutenant Allen. The movement was 
over as quickly as it started, aad none 
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had noticed it but him. He was very 
nice about it—and never mentioned it. 
The two generals were quite jolly over 
something that happened and were re- 
calling other days that were past—Civil 
War days. On one of these inspection 
trips we passed along the entire firing 
line. Great care was taken to prevent 
the horses from stepping on the men 
engaged in firing. On the return trip 
it was necessary to pass over a vacant 
space in plain view of the enemy who 
were giving it some of their attention. 
I was the last man in the column, 
and was suddenly halted by the man 
ahead of me. Now, the general and 
others had passed over this place in a 
slow and orderly manner. The man 
ahead waited until those in front had 
gained sufficient distance to allow him to 
sprint, then he gave his horse the spurs, 
and away he went, crossing safely. I 
pilfered a little laugh from the incident. 

Just before the engagement ended, 
Colonel Wagner, of Security and Infor- 
mation fame, joined us, possibly to see 
for himself just how his teachings were 
being followed and how they worked in 
action. A stop was made and I was 
given some horses to hold, and told “to 
remain just there and wait the return of 
the general.” Shortly after, along came 
a staff officer, who told me that I was to 
go to a certain place and meet the gen- 
eral. These horses had never been 
trained to lead with a bridle, and I had 
quite some time with them. They got 
me all riled and het up, and I was prob- 
ably cussing some when I passed the 
lieutenant colonel of the 1st Infantry. 
He was a jolly fellow and could appre- 
ciate the situation I was in and the trou- 
ble I was having. He extended to me 
his sympathy. It was needed, for just 


———— 


a few moments after, I ran across the 
general, boiling mad, and looking for me. 


THE ENSUING NIGHT 


After the fight was over and the 
troops had moved from the scene of ac- 
tion, leaving it to the mercies of the 
Cuban soldiers, who suddenly appeared 
as do buzzards, a stop was made along 
the road leading to Santiago and stock 
taken. Some hastily cooked suppers 
were prepared and eaten, and a sup- 
posed rest was taken. At the request of 
the general, I made a cup of coffee for 
him and Colonel Wagner. This cup of 
coffee made for Colonel Wagner bore 
fruit, as I shall tell you later on. The 
general introduced me to a sandwich 
made of raw bacon and a couple of hard- 
tacks. I never knew that anything could 
taste so good.? Barring a cup of coffee, 
early in the morning, this was the first 
food since the night before, and was the 
last for another eighteen hours. As the 
Irishman said, “There was one day when 
we had nothing to eat for three days.” 
Dark came on as we rested and waited. 
We were supposed to move up and join 
the line, if any, of troops on San Juan 
Hill. No one knew where this line was 
located, so the general, accompanied by 
General Breckenridge and staffs present, 
started down the road on a tour of in- 
vestigation. The party had covered 
quite a distance and was going down 4 
hill, when the advance guard ran into 4 
Spanish outpost, and was fired on. The 
advance guard returned at a gallop, one 
of them yelling, “It’s me, it’s me, gen- 
eral! Don’t shoot! It’s me.” Had the 
Spanish outpost only known—what 4 
capture it could have made if it had per- 
mitted us to continue into the enemy’s 
lines. This encounter with the outpost 


* Hard tack fried in bacon grease was given an opprobrious name by American soldiers, which 


discredited the food’s maternal ancestor. 
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caused a retracing of the way. Having 
made no contact with our own troops, it 
was necessary that something else be 
tried. A consultation was held and it 
was decided that a messenger should be 
sent to General Shafter’s headquarters 
for instructions. It was late when the 
messenger left, and still later when he 
returned with orders to back-track and 
set to San Juan Hill by the way we went 
in. Due to the fact that a move was ex- 
pected any moment, but little sleep was 
indulged in, and it was a weary body of 
men that started at about one o’clock in 
the morning on the return trip and an- 
other day. They slogged along, keep- 
ing in touch by mere instinct over that 
rough and stony trail that led back to 
yesterday, but now was taking them for- 
ward to tomorrow—each man deter- 
mined to get there. Dawn was just 
breaking when we came in contact with 
men of our forces, but still a long way 
from San Juan Hill. These wayfarers, 
many of them, had grewsome tales to 
tell us of men being killed along this 
road by snipers who lurked in the trees 
and picked off those passing when the 
opportunity presented itself. We were 
a goodly sized bunch and extended over 
considerable territory, and as a mark 
were plainly visible. A halt was made, 
the men told to get as much rest as pos- 
sible, and were cautioned against shoot- 
ing at anything. There has been some 
doubt expressed as to these Spanish 
snipers being left in the tops of trees 
where they could fire on passing troops. 
That one of them was shot by our troops, 
and at no great distance from the gen- 
eral, is a fact. 


—_ SF th — Ts SS 
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ON SAN JUAN HILL 


‘The second day and the second night 
of July were rather deficient in what I 
would call “real thrills,” that is, as far 


as I was concerned. There were a few 
little episodes that stand out in memory, 
that, while they have no bearing on the 
outcome of the war, were interesting to 
me as I was connected with them. 

Having left the division (minus Chaf- 
fee’s brigade), at a point some distance 
from the scene of battle, in the preced- 
ing chapter, it is now up to me to tell 
how it was brought up to the firing line 
and put into action. General Lawton, 
accompanied by myself, left the troops 
and rode to the headquarters of General 
Wheeler near the top of the ridge, where 
the two of them weft into conference, I 
waiting on the outside. After a short 
while, General Lawton came out and, 
there being none of the staff present, he 
gave me instructions to return to the 
division, find the officers in command, 
and order them to move up and take 
places in line, joining those of General 
Chaffee on the right. 

This order I executed in the following 
manner: I returned to the waiting di- 
vision, but could find no officer of a rank 
higher than that of captain. I told him 
what was wanted and he said he would 
see to it that the order was passed along 
and the movement started. This officer 
was Captain Robinson, generally known 
by the enlisted personnel of the 4th In- 
fantry as “Yankee Dan.” That the 
order was transmitted, was shown by the 
fact that in a short time the march was 
resumed and the troops finally gained 
their appointed positions. Here I shall 
leave them with this remark: After 
stopping on the roadside near El Caney 
from dark to about one in the morning, 
and then marching the rest of the night, 
they were, at about eight in the morn- 
ing, in a position that was not over 
forty-five minutes from where they 
started after leaving El Chaney. This 
unnecessary hardship imposed on the 
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men was caused by nothing else than a 
lack of proper cooperation from those 
in command. A proper reconnaissance 
could have been made in an hour’s time, 
had anyone thought to do it. It is an 
old saying that “Too many cooks spoil 
the broth,”—and this might be made to 
apply to the situation as it then existed. 

Along with instructions to deliver the 
order for the movement of troops, I was 
also charged either to bring in or to di- 
rect any of the staff to where the general 
was waiting. I ran across one of these, 
and we were soon on our way. Having 
been informed as to the location of di- 
vision headquarters, I started for it and 
was joined on the way by Lieutenant 
Breckenridge. Our way led past a ration 
dump just below the crest of the hill, and 
guarded by a man from the 6th Cavalry 
who happened to be an old acquaint- 
ance. He told us to take what we wanted 
and leave the rest. In a short time the 
lieutenant and I were at our destination 
and busily engaged in what was the 
most sumptuous feast that I ever expe- 
rienced up to that time. 

I might add at this time that it was on 
the trip with the general to Wheeler’s 
headquarters that I saw my first dead 
man, the first one killed in battle. It 
so happened that previous to this I had 
not run into one. There were several of 
them lying as they had fallen the day 
before, or else they had been killed that 
morning and not yet been cared for. 

The most outstanding fact of that day 
that lingers in my memory, is when I 
made the acquaintance of a new species 
of tree. I was washing up, standing on 
some roots of a tree on the bank of the 
stream, when my foot slipped, and to 
save myself from falling, I p!aced my 
hand against a large and convenient 
tree. The shock was painful; the tree 
was covered with sharp-pointed thorns, 





round as to shape, and about one-halj 
inch in length. I was very careful there. 
after, and always looked where I placed 
my hands. 

With the coming of night, came the 
night attack. Who started it, why it 
was started, and what for, no one really 
seems to know. It was a startling inno- 
vation for me, and at first I was prob- 
ably in the same fix as many of the 
others, nervous and rather apprehensive. 
This feeling soon wore away, and it be- 
came somewhat interesting to watch the 
Spanish shells as they passed overhead 
—their going plainly shown by the light 
they gave in passing. From watching 
their course, I am of the opinion that 
few, if any soldiers were hurt, as the 
shells went high, exploding in the air or 
else far behind the lines. It was while 
this firing was going on, and the general 
away at the famous conference—‘To 
hold or to withdraw”—when some dis- 
cussion arose among the staff as to what 
should be done. It was at its height, 
and somewhat acrimonious, when Gen- 
eral Lawton returned and told them to 
“Run along to bed, and to quit quarrel- 
ing like children.” 

I heard much talk of this night attack 
of July 2, and saw one man whi was 
shot through the instep from the top. 
This was supposed to be from some bul- 
let fired by the Spaniards, but the sol- 
dier was only about halfway up the bill 
when shot. I think he was sent home, as 
he intended to be when he shot himsell. 
I saw another who had five bullet holes 
in the side of his face and ear, all made 
by one bullet-——and he was not seriously 
hurt. That bullet went in again, out 
again, in again, out again, throug) the 
ear, and gone again. 


(To be continued) .« 








































< MOTORIZED units and mechani- 
Pita and automatic fire powder 
take the stage, the problem arises as to 
what will become of rifle strength in the 
infantry battalion. Our whole idea of 
small unit tactics is based upon fighting 
bayonets and shooting marksmen, 80 
per cent qualified. Fire power, to an in- 
fantry battalion commander, has meant 
rifle fire power, now somewhat supple- 
mented by twelve machine guns and fif- 
ty-four automatics, but still basically 
the Doughboy rifleman advancing with 
fire and movement. 
Motorization will mean that men are 
needed to care for the motors and to 
bring them gas and oil. It will mean 
either increased personnel for this work 
or a diminution of rifle strength in order 
to allot these tasks to existing personnel. 
So, with new war tables of organization 
just issued, we still face the perennial 
Army problem of expectant changes, 
alterations, and recissions in current 
pamphlets hardly dry from the print- 
ing press. The issue is intensified by 
the present need for cutting grades and 
ratings in order to meet the legislative 
requirements for increase in the Air 
Corps without increasing the total 
strength of the Army. 
In England, the rage for mechaniza- 
tion is greater than it is here. And from 
British methods of handling the prob- 
lem, we can at least glean some idea as 
to what it will all mean when we start 
the same thing. 
It has been decided in the British army 
‘o organize the infantry battalion for 
fighting purposes into a headquarters 
wing, three rifle companies, and one ma- 
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chine gun company, a lay-out very simi- 
lar to ours. In the machine gun com- 
pany are sixteen guns, as compared to 
our twelve, and it is being assumed in 
Britain that half of the machine guns 
with their crews will be mounted on 
cross-country vehicles, the other half 
remaining animal drawn as at present. 
The latest “war establishments,” as 
included in the Field Service Pocket 
Book, give a British battalion 856 en- 
listed men. A Major G. W. Redway in 
London has figured out that the British 
battalion commander will have avail- 
able: 120 rifles, 24 Lewis guns, 16 ma- 
chine guns, 2 antiaircraft Lewis guns. 
Comparing this with the old days, the 
tendency is clear. In 1892, according to 
Home’s Précis of Modern Tactics, the 
British battalion had a total strength 
of 1,096, of which 894 were privates or 
bayonet men. We are thus brought 
clearly to face the question of whether 
or not the functions of infantry have 
changed. Major Redway declares that 
the functions have not changed, and 
quotes the remark in the British Field 
Service Regulations which declares: 
“The main object of the infantry is to 
close with the enemy and destroy him.” 
On defense, he grants that the new ar- 
rangement may be effective in stopping 
an advancing foe. But in attack, Major 
Redway wants to know how 120 men 
can do the work of 894 men. He says 
that artillery, aircraft, machine guns, 
smoke, gas, and other modern contriv- 
ances tend to neutralize one another, and 
that the basic problem is the same as it 
was in Wellington’s day, the problem of 
bayonet strength at the forward spot 
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where hostile soldiers come face to face 
and conquer hand to hand. “The dim- 
inution of bayonets,” says Major Red- 
way, “cuts at the root of infantry and is 
a menace to the whole spirit of infan- 
try.” He sees the riflemen tending to 
act as mere escorts for cross-country 
motorized machine gun carts. He sees 
machine guns and auto-rifles securing 
fire superiority and the ordinary rifle- 
man required to do little else than go 
forward and occupy the position. The 
rifle becomes the auxiliary and the auto- 
matic weapons become the basic arms— 
reversing present doctrines. 

This will require an entirely new 
analysis of infantry tactics, and the 
creation of an entirely new school of 
thought in military application. 

Take a young man. He is brought up 
to run and perhaps to repair a motor 
car. He moves about the streets of his 
home town to the flashing of colored 
lights and the beckoning of traffic police. 
Living in a motorized age, he thinks in 
terms of motors. He exists amid a 
world of machinery. He transfers with 
him into the army these mechanized 
conceptions. The commander of the in- 
fantry battalion of the future will have 
a different mind from the one of today. 
Realizing the machines at his disposal, 
he will exalt the machine at the expénse 
of the man. Having neglected the use 
of his own legs, he will not use the legs 
of his soldiers. He will have them 
tenders of motors and aimers of machine 
guns. His foot men will be useful on 
reconnoitering work, but they will slip 
into an accessory role for local protec- 
tion and supply. It is not too much to 
say that this may possibly result in the 
riflemen becoming the auxiliaries of a 
motorized battalion, just as the pistol 
has become the merely emergency weap- 
on of the machine gunner. The future 
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battalion commander’s checker pieces 
on the board of the battlefield will be 
motorized machine gun crews rather 
than fighting bayonet men. The bayo- 
net itself may become merely a cheese 
cutter or a roasting fork in field bivouae. 

How far this tendency has gone in the 
American Army we can glimpse briefly, 
Our major has twelve machine guns in- 
stead of the Britishers’ sixteen. But he 
has fifty-four auto-rifles instead of the 
British twenty-four Lewis guns. Out of 
a total enlisted strength of 824 he has 
546 rifles, but some of these are with the 
machine gun company and some with 
his battalion headquarters company. 
His front line fighting bayonet strength 
is thus about 486, probably less because 
his signal sergeants, section leaders, and 
messengers in the rifle companies carry 
rifles, too, although they do not operate 
as riflemen. The surest basis of deter- 
mining what he actually has is to look 
at the company, rather than the bat- 
talion, table of organization. The rifle 
platoon is the basic fire unit. Deduct- 
ing runners, guides, and section leaders, 
we find 42 riflemen in the platoon. Three 
platoons to the company and three com- 
panies to the battalion give the major a 
total of 378 bayonet-bearing riflemen 
used as such. He is not as well off in this 
respect as were commanders in the nine- 
teenth century, but with 77 per cent of 
his men carrying Springfields he has a 
higher proportion than the mere 14 per 
cent that the British commander has in 
his battalion. 

Looking at the matter without preju- 
dice, and speaking from the records only, 
it is possible to wonder what the result 
will be. We have reduced our rifles. We 
have not reduced them as much as have 
the British, who have gone farther along 
the road to mechanization than we have. 
We are testing mechanization and mo- 
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torization. While we test it, it is worth 
considering what the effect will be on our 
Infantry tactics and on the basic mission 
of our Infantry. However we decide 
the question, we should decide it with 
open eyes. If rifle and bayonet fighting 


ment them with mechanical transport 
and automatic fire. The issue must be 
faced. If it is not faced, it will be de- 
cided by circumstances rather than by 
sense. If a commander have a host of 
vehicles to maintain and to move, they 









is to go into the diseard, we should know 
it soon and waste no further time on rifle 
marksmanship, but rather evolve the 
new tactics and the new thinking that 
will be needed. If these things are still 
to be considered essential, it is proper 
to insist on their retention, however 
much it may appear desirable to supple- 


must move. Depletions will cut the 
foot men rather than the mechanics and 
the riders, for the vehicles must move. 
Reduced strengths will mean less rifle 
and bayonet training. What effect this 
will have upon practical tactics remains 
to be seen. 








Recreation of a General Officer 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


WO OLD-time Infantrymen, Generals Harney and 

Twiggs, once got into an argument as to whose 
eyesight was the better. Both were then advanced in 
years and compelled to wear glasses. They agreed to 
test the matter by reading fine print. Harney, who was 
first to read, began to move the paper to and fro to get 
it in focus with his eyes. Twiggs objected, “Not fair, 
Harney. No tromboning! No tromboning!”’ 





Public Opinion 
The News Camera’ 
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EWS reels are the newest of the 

agencies of conveying information 
and developing public opinion. They 
are yet in a pioneering stage. They are 
in the formative stage. In this stage 
they furnish a most interesting study 
of a phase of public opinion. Such a 


study may be of real value to one ~ 


charged with responsibility for keep- 
ing the public informed. 

First, in such a study, let us look at 
the facts. Fundamentals should be 
considered first. News reels and the 
news camera are means of conveying in- 
formation by picture rather than by the 
printed word. A first thought is that 
they are much more powerful than the 
printed word. “Seeing is believing” is 
the suggestion that pops up. It is un- 
questionable that, collectively, the pub- 
lic evaluates more quickly, absorbs 
more readily, and is impressed more 
deeply with pictures than with words. 

Pictures are a universal language. 
Written languages originated from pic- 
tures reduced to symbols to represent 
pictures. Crude picture writing was the 
first means of transference of thought. 
The education of a child in reading 
based upon use of pictures shows the 
value of pictures. The eye, through its 
greater use, is the best trained of all or- 
gans of the human body. 

The relative value between the pic- 
ture and printed word becomes more 
apparent as the degree of literacy is low- 
er. The eye interprets more readily 
than the ear. Likewise an impression 


is translated to the brain more rapidly 
by picture than by the printed word. 

With those fundamental conditions in 
mind, it is interesting to read how some 
camera men regard the camera in rela- 
tion to news. An expression of this re- 
gard was recently issued by the White 
House Photographers’ Association, per- 
haps the largest and most active group 
of news camera men in the world. It 
follows, under the title of “The Great- 
est Reporter”: 


I am the greatest reporter of them all. 
No man has ever equalled my feats of 
accurate news gathering. No metro- 
politan star has ever garnered the minute 
detail I have assembled; no keen polit- 
ical writer or world famed correspond- 
ent has ever done what I have done; no 
veteran newspaper man has seen or cov- 
ered the mass of men, things, and events 
that I have seen and covered. 

This is fact. I do not mean to be 
boastful. I was as expert on my first 
assignment as on my most recent. No 
cub stage for me. 

No school of journalism counts me 
among its graduates. I never spent an 
hour in any classroom. 

Yet I have seen all, all faithfully re- 
ported. Presidents, kings, princes; 
paupers, grafters and convicts; promi- 
nent citizens, plain citizens, magnates 
and laborers; great cities decked in 
splendor, whole states torn and devas- 
tated, victory and defeat. 

This is all fact. I do not mean to be 
boastful. The greatest of my works 
was easy for me. And I have never 
erred. I am the greatest reporter of 
them all. 

I am the News Camera. 


* The fourth of a series of articles on Public Opinion. 
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Now that is their viewpoint. That is 
what they say—the camera man, the 
photographers, the men whose business 


‘t is to take pictures. That is their im- 
pression. It is unnecessary to ask you 


whether your impression coincides. We 
know the fundamental rule that no two 
neople see a thing exactly alike. We 
know the rule of psychology that the 
impression varies with the influence of 
the association center of the brain. 
The rule applies equally well to pic- 
tures and to the printed word. The 


picture is subject to variations of im- 
pression just as is the printed word, 
although perhaps to a lesser degree. 

Now if we should ask each camera 
man to express the impression repre- 
sented by the above statement credited 
to their association, the impressions 
would vary, for they are matters of 
opinion. Yet, collectively, these men 
look at pictures and subjects with a 
viewpoint and interpretation radically 
different from those of the Army officer. 

Opinions and interpretations of both 
the Army officer and the camera man 
are specialist or “ego” opinions. How- 
ever, it is probable that the camera man, 
although not an advanced analyst, is 
somewhat closer to public opinion and 
reactions than is the Army officer. The 
camera man has so much wider and 
much more intimate contact with all 
classes of people, individually and col- 
lectively. He succeeds only to the ex- 
tent to which he meets competition to 
give the public something for which it is 
willing to pay. 


The camera man who says the camera 
cannot make mistakes, perhaps forgets. 
He does not consider the times he has 
been “scooped,” or has failed to get the 
best picture, because competitors had a 
more favorable position. There is a 


relative value between pictures. A dozen 


pictures taken at the same time do not 
all tell the same story. The camera sees 
from its point of view. 

Understanding of the subject, esti- 
mate of how the one still shot or a cer- 
tain footage of movies will interpret the 
subject and adequately convey the story, 
location, and many other factors enter 
into the making of the picture. Expert 
knowledge, experience, facilities and co- 
operation all affect the worth of the 
picture obtained. Men whose business 
it is to take pictures are better qualified 
to judge these conditions than those who 
are inexperienced. 

The picture itself, which conveys the 
impression to thousands or millions, per- 
haps, is thus subject to quite a variation 
in the making. Multiply this variation 
by the variation of impression of those 
who see the picture, and you have an 
astounding range. In effect upon pub- 
lic opinion this range may be from very 
favorable to extremely unfavorable, all 
from the same initial subject. 

We see, then, that the path of the sub- 
ject to the impression upon public opin- 
ion goes through three decisive stages. 
First is the attitude of cooperation and 
facilities provided by the subject or 
those in authority and who represent 
the subject. Second is the understand- 
ing by, attitude of, and facilities for the 
man who takes the picture. Third is 
the understanding and attitude of the 
individuals who see the picture as it is 
finally presented to the public. Nat- 
urally the third must be the controlling, 
for it is the determining stage. Yet the 
other two stages are equally decisive. 
The closer they can get to the third, the 
better. In other words, when the camera 
man and the subject of the picture, or 
those in authority or who represent the 
subject, have some understanding of how 
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the public will look at it, then the high- 
est result will be attained. 

At the crux of the matter is seeing 
things as others see them. That is the 
vital point in any study of public opin- 
ion. That is all that public opinion is, 
seeing things as others see them. 

Specialists become hermits, in regard 
to public opinion, particularly those 
whose activities are not a part of the 
daily life of the public. Army officers 
have this difficulty to overcome. It re- 
quires an effort for them to see their 
activities as do others. 

While the news reel is yet in the 
formative or pioneering stage, it is nev- 
ertheless in close contact with the public 
mind. Its success, its very existence, 
depends upon acceptance by the public. 

The truest, the most common, the 
most necessary to heed of all the appeals 
by camera men is the appeal to see the 
picture as the camera sees it. Too many 
individuals think of themselves, and of 
the camera man, rather than of what 
sort of impression will be created in the 
public mind. 

If the officer is to live up to his respon- 
sibility of keeping the public informed, 
he has a real mission of contact and un- 
derstanding with the camera man. 

For the news reel and the still camera 
as news agencies, speed of handling is 
most important. Still pictures are 
flashed by wire and news reel films dis- 
patched by airplane and reach the pub- 
lic with a speed that few individuals ap- 
preciate. 

The time has come when men in pub- 
lic life should realize that their respon- 
sibility of accounting for their actions 
to the public is just as largely through 
picture representation as by the printed 
word. Each year finds pictures playing 
a larger and more important part in 
news, hence in public opinion. 
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The time is past when officials in pub. 
lic life can shrink from accountability 
to the public. The day has passed whey 
the public official in doubt or ignorance 
as to his responsibilities can take refuge 
in a refusal to permit pictures. The 
consequences are similar to the conse- 
quences of prohibiting news. Pictures 
today form one of the greatest factors 
in news. 

Mistakes will happen, glaring mis. 
takes, great blunders, due to lack of up- 
derstanding. But these may be guarded 
against by an attempt to understand 
picture news as it is today. 

I recall of a limitation of position, a 
hampering of an adequate taking of a 
smoke screen picture not so long ago. 
For some reason or other, the device 
and installation were regarded as 
shrouded in secrecy, although undoubt- 
edly the military world knew all about 
it. It was not a military secret, for per- 
mission was given to take the picture, 
with certain limitations. As the picture 
was taken, a steamship flying the flag of 
a foreign nation passed close by. Its of- 
ficers saw, more keenly perhaps than the 
camera could reveal, due to its limited 
position, the installation and operation 
of the smoke screen device. Yet this 
film was seized, a board was convened 
and an investigation started, until on 
higher in authority and more sensible in 
the knowledge of news caused release 0! 
the film. 

Such things are exasperating to the 
impartial mind. Another incident that 
illustrates a neglect of responsibility 
was in connection with a ceremony, 4! 
administration of an oath of office. A 
number of camera men were preset. 
The position taken by the principals 
was such that the light was very unia- 
vorable. The camera men could have 
taken an unfavorable picture, but they 
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preferred to “shoot” a posed picture 
later. After the ceremony the principals 
moved to a more favorable position and 
posed for a picture. One objected to 
raising the hands to simulate the admin- 
istering of the oath. He was thinking 
of himself, utterly devoid of considera- 
tion that the purpose of the picture was 
to tell to millions of people the story 
of a public act. He thus censored pic- 
ture news as arbitrarily and unauthori- 
tively as if he had attempted to “blue 
pencil” a news dispatch of the event. 

These are examples of erecting bar- 
riers to the flow of information. Pre- 
ceding studies of Public Opinion have 
shown that a barrier between the pub- 
lic and the facts is the only condition 
under which a propaganda that does not 
portray facts can exist. 


Numberless examples of such acts can 
be cited to show how to create an ad- 
verse public opinion, to hamper the de- 
velopment of a true public opinion. To 
aid development of a true public opin- 
ion there is one unalterable rule—try 
to see it as others see it. 

The greatest aid that can be obtained 
is from those who are trained in years 
of news work to see things in a way that 
the public can understand them. 

This general study of public opinion 
now has carried through a number of 
stages of evaluation of public opinion, 
an estimate of the situation, responsi- 
bility of the Army officers, news and the 
Army, and study of the news camera. 
A forthcoming study will discuss trans- 
mission of news. 








The Melting Pot in 1864 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T THE headquarters mess, a number of officers 


were discussing their various regiments. 


Colonel 


Blank made the statement that nine nations were rep- 


resented on his muster roll. 


After naming Irish, Ger- 


man, French, English, ete., several times he could only 


enumerate eight nationalities. 
who was present, suggested “Americans.” 


Lieutenant Ducrow, 
“By Jove,” 


said the Colonel, “That’s it—Americans.” 





Machine Gun and Camera 
Experiments 


Captain Lesuz L. Connett, Infantry, DOL., and Capram 
Gitpert E. Parker, Infantry, DOL. 


AST summer we saw a photograph 
that had been taken at Fort Des 
Moines by Photographer Yates of the 
Des Moines Register and Leader. This 
photograph was very similar to photo- 
graph Number 1, below. 

The method was simple, once you 
think of it: (a) shortly after dusk get 
your gunner and gun into position; (b) 
mount a good camera on a tripod so that 
your gun and trajectory will come with- 
in the field of the camera, verify this by 
firing a few shots with tracer while you 
are looking through the ground glass; 
(c) take a flashlight photograph of gun 
and gunner and leave lens open; (d) 
after the flashlight is over fire twenty to 
forty rounds of straight tracer. 

With junior class students of the R. O. 
T. C. of the University of Missouri as 


gunners, we tried this with the results 
shown in Number 1. 

In R. O. T. C. instruction there is q 
strong tendency toward excessive theo- 
retical work. This is caused by lack of 
range facilities, short class periods, and 
numerous other difficulties which vary 
at different schools. Charts and dia- 
grams are all very well, but they do not 
give that realism that an actual photo- 
graph does. It was decided to try a few 
additional photographs, with the assist- 
ance of the University of Missouri pho- 
tographer, Mr. Barham, and use them 
as both photographs and as lantem 
slides. 

Number 2, converging fire, was taken 
by having all guns lay on a smal! brush 
fire, leaving the camera lens open and 
firing flank guns to make that sure 
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Machine Gun and Camera Experiments 








ILLUSTRATION NUMBER 2 


¢ was in the field of the cam- fired on each flank of the “sector,” zone 
ens was then closed, the plate of action, or whatever you wish to call 
the lens opened, the flashlight it, while the photographer watched his 
| all guns fired about twenty- ground glass. Everything being in the 
is each. One gunner failed to field of view, the picture was taken as 
radle clamped tight, soa“hor- before. About 150 rounds were used and 
mple” resulted in picture Num-__ the gun was swung slowly. 
Corrections were made and Number 5, single gun traversing, was 
r 3 was taken. taken with the same gun. No new ad- 
king Number 4, swinging tra- justments of camera, tripod, or gun were 
traversing stops were adjust- necessary, but the result, due to uneven 
it it was believed that all shots tap by the gunner, was not so good. A 
in the field. A shot was then two mil tap did not bring out the dif- 
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Machine Gun and Camera Experiments 











ILLUSTRATION NUMBER 4 


ferentiation between bursts, so we used 
four taps of two mils each or eight mils 
Even then results were 
uneven as shown, but we decided to keep 
it as a “horrible example” of the uneven 
tap. 

In Number 6, single gun searching, 
eight mils was again used. By this time 
the brush fire was spreading and showed 
considerably on the picture. 


between bursts. 


This fire was used as a common aim- 
ing point in Number 7, combined sights. 


Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


ILLUSTRATION NUMBER 5 





*Copies of these pictures can be secured from the University Photo Service, University of 



















The command given was “All guns, 
range 300; on lower edge of fire; on No. 
1 gun, up 16”. This was checked before 
photographing, by again having. the 
photographer watch the ground glass 
while all guns fired a burst. It was found 
correct and the photograph was taken. 

The photographs’ were placed in the 
They aroused more 


instruction room. 
interest and comment than any military 
“stunt” of recent years. Non-military 


students and townspeople who did not 


Machine Gun and Camera Experiments 





ILLUSTRATION NUMBER 6 


see the firing want to know when we are 
going to do it again, and newspapers 
begged for copies of the pictures. 


The range used was only 300 yards,— 


all we have at Missouri University— 
and old, worn-out barrels kept our con- 
sciences clear in so far as the ordnance 


was concerned. The idea can be carried 





further, and we believe might well re- 
place some of the diagrams in training 
regulations and textbooks. If you have 
a range, get all set, invite the “natives,” 
and make your own pictures. 

The students and spectators will en- 


joy it and so will you. 


ILLUSTRATION NUMBER 7 





A Minor Operation in Morocco 


Lieut. Cot. Warp L. Scurantz, Infantry Reserve 


ORE than once in years gone by, 

American troops have been called 
upon to wage war against savage or 
semi-civilized foes and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the future may not be 
entirely devoid of such instances. For 
that reason the contemplation of speci- 
fic actions in conflicts such as the late 
Franco-Riff clash m North Africa may 
be more or less profitable. The present 
article, attempting to describe a minor 
operation which involved an attack, a 
defense and a withdrawal, is based pri- 
marily on a study written by Major 
Cazaban of the French army and pub- 
lished in La Revue d’Infanterie. 

At the beginning of June, 1925, the 
French column commanded by Colonel 
Freydenburg occupied Tounat, to which 
point it had hammered its way by cease- 
less attacks against superior numbers of 
invading Berber warriors. Three miles 
north of the French trenches at Tounat, 
across broken country swarming with 
the enemy, was the beleagured post of 
Sker, still holding out but with rapidly 
diminishing powers of resistance. Clos- 
er at hand to the northwest, dominating 
the route which any advance to relieve 
Sker must follow, was a great rocky hill 
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surmounted by the lost post of Astar. 
captured by the tribesmen ten days 
earlier. 

The column commander decided ty 
recapture Astar post on June 4 as a pre- 
liminary to the relief of Sker on June 5, 
The mission of storming the fort was 
given to the 6th Battalion of the 1s 
Regiment of the Foreign Legion, assist- 
ed by an Algerian battalion. The attack 
was to be prepared and supported by a 
battery of 155-mm. guns, a battery of 
120-mm. and several batteries of 65- 
mm. mountain guns, as well as by air- 
planes detailed to bomb the objective. 

The 6th Battalion consisted of fou 
companies, each of which was made up 
of three weak rifle platoons and one 
machine gun section, an organization at 
that time deemed especially fitted for 
the Moroccan type of warfare. Each 
company had between 80 and 90 effec- 
tives. Morale was high because of re- 
cent victories. 

The hour of attack was 6:00 a. m., the 
line of departure the north edge of a 
grove of olive trees on the forward slope 
in front of Tounat and extending both 
east and west of the village of Dehair. 
The Algerian battalion, forming on the 
left of Dchair, was to capture the vil- 
lage of Astar and aid the attack of the 
6th Battalion. The 6th Battalion wa: 
to carry the great rocky hill and the post 
of Astar. The Legion formed for attack 
with three companies in line and one 2 
support. The right assault company, 
the 24th, was to protect the right flank 
of the battalion and to take as its objet- 
tive a small peak of rocks some distante 
east of Astar post. The center assault 
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company, the 22d, was to march directly 
on the fort itself and take it. The left 
assault company, the 21st, was to main- 
ison with the Algerians, protect 
left flank of the battalion, and to 
take as its objective the plateau of Astar 
extending 100 meters west of the post. 
The 23d Company, in reserve, was to 
follow the center assault company at a 
distance of 400 meters. 

The appearance of the French troops 
on the edge of the olive grove drew heavy 
rife and machine gun fire from the vil- 
lage of Astar. For some reason the 
French artillery fire was not including 
this town and the Algerians scheduled 
to assault and capture it were for the 
moment unable to get forward. The 
assault companies of the Legion, “dis- 
solving” into squad columns with gen- 
erous distances between men, dashed at 
a run across the 800 meter space swept 
by the Morocean fire. The reserve com- 
pany, deployed north of Dehair, assisted 
this movement by such a volume of rifle 
and machine gun fire on Astar that the 
assault companies suffered but slight 
losses in the advance. Then the 23d 
Company in turn dashed over the open 
space, its movement more or less covered 
by the fire of the Algerian battalion. 

In a defiladed zone north of the bullet- 
swept stretch, the Legion battalion 
halted to catch its breath and re-form. 


The inability of the Algerians to advance 


left the left flank exposed, and the 21st 
Company detailed a platoon to flank 
defense. The advance was resumed. 
Heavy firing came from the left and to 
this the flank platoon replied vigorously, 
checking the groups of Moroccans trying 

press in. The remainder of the bat- 
talion pushed on without need to fire, 
ignoring the bullets cracking above 
them. The right of the attack was not 
menaced. Friendly artillery fire pound- 


ed the terrain in front of the attack to 
discourage hostile riflemen; a heavy con- 
centration was placed on the fort itself, 
and swooping French airplanes dropped 
bombs on the objective. So far not a 
single hostile shot had been fired from 
the vicinity of the post. 

By the time that a point 200 meters 
from the objective had been reached the 
ground had become so rough that the 
mules could go no further. The machine 
guns and ammunition were removed for 
carrying forward by hand and the mule- 
teers turned back toward Tounat with 
their animals. The assault companies 
were now clambering forward and up- 
ward, fully deployed. At 100 meters 
from the summit, the 21st and 22d Com- 
panies paused to fix bayonets, re-form, 
and rest a moment before storming the 
crest. To arrive one by one, winded, at 
the top might be to fall easy victims to 
the waiting Riffians. Now the artillery 
fire was lifted and the two companies 
clambered wildly upward together. The 
22d Company swarmed into and occu- 
pied the deserted fort, and the 21st 
Company seized the plateau. The next 
moment some hundred Riffs came over 
the west crest in a violent and deter- 
mined counterattack. This group was 
the garrison of the fort, which had not 
cared to withstand the shelling and 
bombing of the post and so had taken 
refuge in the rocks over the hill, expect- 
ing to have plenty of time to reoccupy 
the stronghold before the French infan- 
try could reach it. But they were too 
late. The counterattack speedily broke 
up under the French fire and the surviv- 
ing participants disappeared over the 
hill. 

It was now 7:20, and the 24th Com- 
pany could be seen off to the eastward 
organizing its little rocky point. The 
Legion had attained all of its objectives, 
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had since six o’clock crossed 4 kilo- 
metres of rocky ground, much of the 
time under fire. The Algerian battalion 
had not yet succeeded in capturing the 
village of Astar, but one company had 
managed to pass it by and get part way 
up the slope, and was now in position to 
support the left of the 23d Company. 
Astar Post 
June 5,1925 
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FIGURE 2 


Astar post was rectangular in shape, 
the longer dimension running southeast 
and northwest, the entrance facing the 
plateau the far edge of which the 21st 
Company was now holding. North of 
the northwest end of the rectangle a 
narrow ridge rose to a peak, and along 
the summit of this ridge ran a trench, 
culminating at the upper end in a cir- 
cular platform originally used as em- 
placement for a piece of artillery. This 
gun platform and the trench leading to 
it were surrounded by protecting barbed 
wire entanglement, and barbed wire 
also encircled the masonry-walled rec- 
tangle itself. The fort was almost intact 
and was speedily organized for defense 
by the 22d Company. The reserve com- 
pany came up and began organizing the 


ee . 


more elevated part of the plateau south. 
east of the fort. 

For a time after the unsuccess{yi 
enemy counterattack all was fairly 
quiet. Then from the slopes of Dj- 
Aghil, across a little valley, there began 
an accurate sniping which constantly 
increased in volume. An enemy machine 
gun went into action, sweeping the pla. 
teau. Several automatic rifles covered 
the entrance of the fort with fire. lj 
men who went up the trench from the 
fort to the gun platform were subjected 
to a hail of bullets. Soon the battalion 
was within a semicircle of hostile rifle- 
men firing from less than 1,000 yards. 
The 23d Company was driven from its 
work and crouched for shelter in the 
small depressions of the counter slope. 
By eleven o’clock the battalion had had 
thirty men killed or wounded, and the 
22d Company, in order to avoid the use 
of the exposed entrance to the fort, cut 
an opening through the southeastern 
wall. All wounded were evacuated to 
Tounat. 

The Moroccans that were massed on 
the northern slope attacked in the after- 
noon in the direction of the gun plat- 
form, their attempt being supported 
from the west by a heavy and well di- 
rected fire from Dj-Aghil. The assault 
was broken up with grenades, however, 
and the tribesmen fled back into the 
ravines. At about the same time the 
24th Company off to the east was sul- 
fering serious losses. The enemy, filter- 
ing forward under shelter of the large 
boulders, sniped into the company * 
close range until the exasperated unit 
commander, fearing encirclement, called 
his men to their feet and led them for- 
ward in a rush with the bayonet, where- 
upon the snipers took to their heels and 
fled over the shoulder of the hill. 
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At 4:30 p. m., the battalion com- 
mander received an order from his com- 
manding officer in Tounat to return one 
company to that town. The 21st Com- 
pany was sent back, the 23d Company 
moving forward from its position in re- 
serve to take over the crest. As this 
change Was in progress a message came 
from the commander of the 24th Com- 
pany. He had had six men killed and 
sixteen wounded, and asked for rein- 
foreements. One platoon of the 23d 
Company was sent tohim. As darkness 
came on the firing continued and the 
Légionnaries waited in momentary ex- 
pectation of a violent attack. At 10:00 
p. m., however, the firing ceased and the 
night was calm. Work of strengthen- 
ing the position was pushed. The origi- 
nal entrance to the fort was blocked up 
and a communication trench was dug to 
connect the 23d Company with the post. 

At 5:00 a. m., the fire was renewed and 
all movement in the open became vir- 
tually impossible. The artillery at 
Tounat was engaged in preparing the 
way for the Sker operation. The bat- 
tallon commander sent a message to his 
immediate commanding officer, asking 
whether or not another unit was to re- 
lieve him when it came time to leave 
Astar, and requesting that the mules be 
waiting at the foot of the slope an hour 
before the evacuation in order that the 
machine guns and ammunition might be 
loaded. The battalion’s loss by this 
time stood at sixty killed and wounded. 

At 9:00 a. m., litters and cacolets from 
Tounat reached the foot of the slope be- 
low Astar to take away the wounded, 
and at the same time there came a mes- 
sage stating that there would be no 
relieving troops inasmuch as Astar was 
to be completely abandoned. The hour 
lor the start of the disengagement would 


be given later by the column commander 
at Tounat. 

Meanwhile the relief of Sker was in 
progress. Three columns advanced from 
Tounat. The left one, composed of 
Senegalese, swung to the left to guard 
against pressure from that flank beyond 
Aastar; the right one, composed of 
Zouaves, swung to the right; the third 
one, made up of Algerians, drove 
straight through to the fort. Here, as 
at Astar, the entrance was under fire but 
a hole was knocked in the back wall, 
the forty odd survivors of the garrison 
filed out carrying their wounded, the 
blockhouse was blown up, and the three 
columns withdrew to Tounat, hordes of 
Riffians suddenly appearing from all 
sides and attempting to close with the 
retiring troops. 

On Astar the conclusion of the move- 
ment was watched with some dismay. 
No orders had yet been received here to 
retire. The tribesmen who had been 
busy around Sker could now be seen hur- 
rying over toward Astar. 

At 11:00 a. m., a lieutenant from 
Tounat reported with the mules. The 
order for disengagement, he said, was 
to follow. The withdrawal would be 
protected on the left by the Algerians 
who, in addition to getting part way up 
the slope, had by now occupied the edges 
of the village of Astar. On the right the 
withdrawing 24th Company would af- 
ford protection. Back at Tounat the 
camp units would be in position to cover 
the retirement. On the departure from 
Astar a fusée should be fired to notify 
the artillery so as to permit the guns to 
place a concentration on the fort as soon 
as it was abandoned. The same signal 
would tell the flank units when to start 
the withdrawal. With this order in hand 
the battalion commander ordered all 
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machine guns from the firing lines and 
loaded onto the mules. 

At this moment there occurred an inci- 
dent which was to increase the danger 
and difficulty of the disengagement. The 
Moroccans, knowing the withdrawal 
was coming but not being able to see 
from their positions what was going on 
in the fort or in the trenches, had posted 
an observer in such a position that he 
could observe the rear of the fort and 
the foot of the slope. When the with- 
drawal started he was to fire a fusée to 
indicate that fact. When the machine 
guns went out of action and were car- 
ried down to the mules the Riffian fired 
his signal. The artillery back in Tounat 
saw that it was not from Astar fort and 
held its fire, but the flank units thought 
it the agreed-upon sign and immediately 
evacuated their positions and started the 
return. 

A few moments later the battalion 
commander received from the group 
commander this message. “Disengage 
your three companies. Return to 
Tounat.” The Moroccans, warned by 
their own fusée, were already pressing 
in. The 22d Company evacuated the 
gun platform, the trench and the block- 
house. The Riffs swarmed into the gun 
platform and started down the trench. 
They were stopped for a moment by 
grenadiers left behind the northwest 
wall for the purpose, then as they 
swarmed into the deserted enclosure a 
moment later they were stopped again 
by the bombs tossed by other grenadiers 
outside of the southeast wall. The 23d 
Company abandoned its position and 
joined the 22d Company in a wild slide 
down the slope in a cloud of dust. The 
artillery at Tounat, warned by the 
French fusée, roared into action, delay- 
ing the hostile rush over the crest, but 





the Légionnaires, ignorant of the with. 
drawal of their flank supports, were 
amazed to find themselves assailed at 
close range from both sides. Enemy 
machine guns were again firing from the 
village of Astar on the west while from 
the east rushed a horde of Riffians to cut 
off the withdrawal. The situation was 
critical, so much so that from Tounat 
it appeared as if this portion of the bat- 
talion were lost. 

The Foreign Legion, as other military 
organizations, varies in efficiency in ac- 
cordance with the amount of service and 
the consequent training of its personnel. 
It so happened that this battalion was 
composed of seasoned soldiers. It saved 
itself by a combination of fire and speed, 
and the discipline was such that the 
rapid retreat never became a rout. The 
spray of tribesmen between the retiring 
companies and Tounat was brushed 
aside and the mass on the east kept from 
closing in. In this latter task the gun- 
ners on Tounat, working desperately, 
helped materially. 

On nearing the French line at Dehair, 
the hurried and harried Légionnaires 
hoped to come under the sheltering fire 
of the camp units scheduled to be there. 
In the words of the battalion com- 
mander “there was nothing in that cask” 
—or at least not much. Through some 
misunderstanding the only support there 
was the 21st Company, withdrawn from 
the hill the day before. With its ma- 
chine guns and rifle fire it tried to beat 
down the hostile fire from Astar and to 
help check the movement against the 
flanks, and to a considerable extent it 
succeeded. The two companies, &x- 
hausted by their rush for safety, dashed 
through the last of the enemy’s fire and 
into the safety of the Tounat camp, 
bringing their casualties with them. The 
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total loss of the battalion in the opera- 
tion was seventy-two killed and wound- 
ed. not one of whom had been left in the 
enemy’s hands. 


COMMENTS 


The principal points emphasized by 
the attack, defense and the evacuation 
of Astar are, in the opinion of Major 
Cazaban, the value of rapidity of action 
and the necessity of constant and close 
liaison between the various elements of 
the forces engaged. Some othér features 
in which the action exemplified tactical 
principles might be noted. 

The plan of action was simple of exe- 
cution and the lack of direct opposition 
encountered by the battalion that struck 
the main blow shows that the movement 
had the advantage of surprise. All 
auxiliary forees cooperated to make the 
infantry attack a success; and it is sig- 
nificant that the only serious threat en- 
countered in the advance came as a re- 
sult of the single slip in the plan of 
cooperation, the omission of the village 
of Astar from the zones on which artil- 
iery concentrations were to be placed. 

The action of the support company in 
promptly opening fire on the village of 
Astar when the assault companies came 
under fire from there is an example of 
assistance to the advance of the assault 

by covering an exposed flank by 
American officers will be quick to 

int out, as doubtless also were many 
rench ones, that if the battalion had 
msisted of three rifle companies and 
machine gun company, instead of 
machine guns being a part of the four 
ompanies, the combined guns could 
given better support. Accounts of 
quent operations of this particular 

init are not at hand, but descriptions of 
other battalion attacks later in the Rif- 
flan war show battalions with the nor- 


mal organization of three rifle (fusilier- 
voltigeur) companies and one machine 
gun company. 

The attack further illustrates the 
combination of fire power and shock 
action, though in this instance the shock 
was not actually delivered due to the 
temporary withdrawal of the enemy 
from Astar fort. The speed of the at- 
tack and the close cooperation between 
the infantry and the supporting artillery 
doubtless prevented many casualties. 
Particularly would the effort have been 
made more expensive had the enemy 
been given time to reoccupy the fort 
before the French infantry reached it. 

Readiness of the attackers to meet 
instant counterattack blocked whatever 
possible chance of success the first rush 
of the tribesmen against the assaulting 
force may have had. Proper utilization 
of the terrain for defense had much to 
do with the defeat of subsequent coun- 
terattacks. The economy of force prac- 
ticed by the column commander, when 
he required that one company of the 
battalion be sent back to Tounat, may 
be justified by the fact that, however 
unwelcome the order was to the battalion 
commander, he successfully accom- 
plished his mission with the companies 
remaining. The later enemy attacks 
showed that the wild warriors, no less 
than their adversaries, understood the 
necessity of combining fire and move- 
ment. 

The counterattack by the 24th Com- 
pany against the riflemen who were 
encircling it exemplifies the necessity of 
shock action in maintaining a success- 
ful passive defense, and the speed with 
which the tribesmen melted away before 
the menace of the bayonet is a reminder 
that that weapon—or the threat of it— 
is at times a potent factor in minor as 
well as in major warfare. 
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Though the misunderstanding con- 
cerning the moment of retirement caused 
by the enemy’s use of a fusee could hard- 
ly have been reasonably anticipated, the 
incident might have been disastrous and 
illustrates that the closest liaison possi- 
ble between units is essential. The close 
cooperation between the infantry and 
the artillery again in the retirement 
helped to save the situation. Had the 
artillery fire been slower in coming 
down on Astar fort and plateau, the Rif- 
fians would have been down the hill 
immediately on the heels of the retiring 
Légionnaires; and had the shell fire pro- 
tecting the flanks been less vigorous and 


— 


prompt, the two companies might have 
been cut off despite their own combina- 
tion of fire and movement in retreat. 
And one may again note that a full ma- 
chine gun company probably could and 
would have done more to neutralize the 
village of Astar during the withdrawal 
than did the 21st Company with its va- 
rious weapons. 

The Astar operation seems to have 
been an admirably planned and a well- 
executed one. It is perhaps worth re- 
membering in the event that American 
troops might in some future war be faced 
by a similar situation. 








The Power of Discipline 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T THE Battle of Mollwitz, the Prussian right wing, 

composed of cavalry, was overwhelmed and: fled. 
The infantry, in the center, stood like a rock against 
five successive cavalry charges; and then, closing the 
gaps made by their losses of more than 4,000 men, they 
advanced with bands playing and colors flying. “They 
marched with the greatest steadiness,’ wrote an Aus- 
trian officer, “arrow-straight and their front like a line 


as if they were on parade 


The Austrians gave way 


before such firmness and retreated in disorder. 





A Defense of the Inclusion of Military 


Training in the College Curriculum 
Lez O. GARBER 


N THE past few years, in fact, since 
| shortly after the conclusion of the 
World War, there has sprung up, in this 
country, a movement opposed to the 
inclusion of military education in the 
college curriculum. It is my purpose in 
this paper to defend its inclusion in the 
curricula of colleges. 

As a basis for a proper understanding 
of this problem, it is desirable that some- 
thing be known of the origin and history 
of collegiate military instruction. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to go 
back to the origin of the United States 
Army. When the Revolutionary War 
began, there was no army supported by 
the Colonial Government. Several of 
the colonies had started raising men, 
independently, however. After the war 
had once been started, the Continental 
Congress turned its attention to raising 
an army, and appointed Washington its 
commander-in-chief. It must be remem- 
bered that Washington was not picked 
for this post because of his military 
knowledge primarily, but to satisfy the 
Southern States, which, it was feared, 
would not send troops to fight under a 
Northern leader. 

Everyone is acquainted with the 
troubles and disappointments that faced 
Washington. Not a few of them were 
caused by the lack of efficient officers in 
his army. Beginning with this war and 
continuing through the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the number of soldiers a man 


Cou 


ud enlist, rather than his previous 


training, experience, desirable qualities 
of leadership, and the like, was the basis 
for commissioning officers of volunteers. 

After the Revolutionary War Con- 
gress made no attempt to remedy the 
situation until 1802, when it passed an 
act for the establishment of a National 
Military Academy at West Point. At 
the beginning of the war of 1812, only 
forty-nine officers had been graduated 
from here, so the Army was in practical- 
ly the same condition, as regards officer 
personnel, as it had been at the time of 
the Revolutionary War. Possibly no 
war, either before or since, has been 
marked by such poor leadership as that 
of the American forces in the War of 
1812. After this war, Congress again 
failed to try to remedy the situation. 

By the time of the War with Mexico, 
enough officers had graduated from West 
Point to make their effect noticeable. It 
was necessary to commission many offi- 
cers from civil life, however, and again 
their inefficiency was amply demonstrat- 
ed. Again Congress failed to act after 
this war, and the country continued its 
even tenor, entirely negligent of the fact 
that another war was looming, and that 
the same lack of efficient officer person- 
nel must again be faced. 

In the period immediately preceding 
the Civil War, Mr. Justin Morrill was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
from Vermont. He was a man of fair 
education for his times, and saw the need 
of education among the working classes. 


TI neal tl . ”: . ° ss , 
lhe word “curriculum” is used in this paper in its broadest sense, as referring to all the sub- 
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He immediately sponsored a bill in the 
House, providing for federal aid for those 
colleges that included in their curricula 
courses in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. This bill eventually passed both 
the House and the Senate, but was ve- 
toed by President Buchanan, and then 
failed to pass over his veto. This was in 
1859. Mr. Morrill was not discouraged, 
and introduced a similar bill in the 
House in 1862. It must be remembered 
that by this time the Civil War had be- 
gun, and again, as was only to be expect- 
ed, there was a shortage of efficient 
officers available. It has been estimated 
that the North could have won the war 
in less than two years if only efficient 
officers had been available. Undoubted- 
ly Mr. Morrill was well acquainted with 
this situation, and was influenced by it, 
in including in the bill of 1862 a clause 
providing for placing military education 
in the curricula of those colleges that 
were to profit by federal aid. Thus was 
the inclusion of military education in 
many college curricula first made com- 
pulsory. Before this time, there had 
been organized several—about three or 
four—essentially military schools. This 
was the first attempt, however, on a 
large scale, to place military education 
in the college curriculum. 

The War Department was slow in tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities thus 
afforded it to increase the quantity and 
quality of officer personnel that might 
be available in another war. This 
neglect was aided by Congress, in pre- 
scribing an insufficient amount of ma- 
terial and an insufficient number of 
officers to be used in aiding the colleges 
to provide the proper military instruc- 
tion. It was not until 1916 that a well 
thought out plan for administering mili- 
tary instruction in the colleges was 
adopted. 


a 


In order to defend properly the inely. 
sion of military instruction in the eq. 
lege curriculum, the following criterig 
will be used as a basis for the discussion: 
(1) Is the object, or aim of collegiate 
military instructon in harmony with the 
aims of education? (2) Does this ip. 
struction attain the aim for which it was 
created? (3) Is this aim valid? (4) |; 
the college the best agency that can be 
used in the attainment of these results’ 

In light of the first criterion, let 1 
consider the aim of collegiate military 
instruction. The War Department, in de- 
fining the object or aims of this instrue- 
tion, says: “The course for units of the 
senior division (of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) will have for its pri- 
mary object the training of students, s 
that at the termination of their instruc- 
tion they will possess the . . . essential 
qualifications of a lieutenant.” It might 
well have added, “in order that they 
may be prepared to serve their country 
in case of emergency.” It is seen from 
this that the aim of this instruction is 
vocational, by teaching the student a 
vocation which he may never follow, but 
which he will be prepared to follow if his 
services are needed. Is this vocational 
aim in harmony with the aims of educa- 
tion? There have been many aims as- 
signed to education, and educators are 
not all in harmony on the question of 
“what are the aims of education?” A 
study of the recent lists of educational 
objectives (aims) will disclose the fact 
that the vocational aim is included in 
practically all, if not in all. Mr. Bob- 
bitt includes it in his list, under number 
ten; in the North Central Association’ 
list, it is number three; and in the list 
put out by the National Education As- 
sociation it is number four. We may 
safely conclude from this that the aim o! 
collegiate military instruction is i 
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harmony with the aims of education. 

Now let us consider the second cri- 
Does this instruction attain the 

which it was created? The 

as already stated, is to prepare col- 
tudents to act as officers in the 
States Army. The extent to 
which this instruction attains its aim is 
best understood by reference to statis- 
tics. In a study of the part played by 
students and alumni of land grant col- 
leges in the Spanish-American War, it 
was found that from forty-two of the 
land grant colleges there were 1,092 offi- 
cers commissioned and 1,303 students 
and alumni enlisted as noncommissioned 
officers and privates. Many of those 
represented as noncommissioned officers 
and privates were not commissioned be- 
cause they had not completed the college 
litary course, and many were too 
to recelve commissions. 

In the World War, more than 50,000 
of the 200,000 officers commissioned 
were drawn from 150 of the colleges that 
supported a military department pre- 
vious to the war. These figures are not 
complete, as there were more than 150 
colleges supporting military depart- 
ments before the war. They show that 
there was an average of more than 300 
students and alumni commissioned from 
each college that sent a report. These 
ngures tend to show that military in- 
struction is serving the purpose for which 
- created, and thus satisfies cri- 


n two. 


terion 


young 


t wea 


is aim valid? We shall not at- 
t this time to prove the “right- 


ess of war.” We shall merely con- 


e aim of this instruction and try 
that that aim is a valid one. As 

‘ War exists the United States will 
the risk of being involved in one. 
‘ize of the Regular Army in this 
is entirely too small ever to 


fight any war of consequence. This 
country has never attempted to main- 
tain an army adequate to such a task, 
but has always relied on an essentially 
civilian army. In case of a national 
emergency in the future, the country 
must rely on such an army. To officer 
such an army, 200,000 men were required 
in the last war, and an equally large 
number will again be required in any 
future emergency. It is for the purpose 
of having these officers at least partially 
trained that military instruction is in- 
cluded in the college curricula. With 
the officers trained and ready, if we can 
rely on the figures of the last war, it 
would take at least from two to three 
months to get any army, composed of 
essentially civilians, into the field. If 
officers were not prepared, it would take 
much longer. So, if the United States is 
to be victorious in any future war, if a 
war should come, I believe that it will be 
because many of the officers will be ready 
to perform their duties at once. So we 
see that the third criterion is satisfied. 
Is the college the best agency that can 
be used in the attainment of these re- 
sults? This implies, and rightly so, that 
there are other agencies that can do this. 
There is one other. That is universal 
military service. If universal military 
service were adopted in this country, 
who are the men that would be pre- 
pared by it to act as officers in case 
of need? The men with the best edu- 
cation—in other words, the college men. 
At what price would they be prepared? 
At the price of at least one year of their 
lives, which in many instances would 
mean at the price of part of a college 
education, for undoubtedly many men 
would not return to college after ex- 
periencing one year away from it and at 
war. It would seem that the student is 
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saving time, if nothing more, by the in- 
clusion of military instruction in his 
college curriculum rather than having to 
take it outside of college. Therefore it 
would seem that the college is the best 
agency to be used for producing these re- 
sults, and criterion four is satisfied. 

I have tried to show that the aim of 
military instruction is in harmony with 
the aims of education, that military in- 
struction attains its aim, that these aims 
are valid, and that the college is the 





proper agency to be used in the attaip. 
ment of the desired results. Now leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions 
as to whether or not military instructio, 
deserves a place in the college curricy. 
lum. But I should like first to add this 
thought—that military instruction does 
that which no other college subject does: 
it gives training in that occupation in 
which practically every able-bodied 
young man will find himself in case of 
war, the occupation of soldiering. 








Farewell to a Veteran 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE army mule has performed useful, if humble, 
duties in every American campaign. Now the mule 
is being supplanted rapidly by the trend toward motor- 
ization, and soon his melodious bray will be heard in 


the field no more. 


The traditional profanity required 


to drive mules will not be lost, however, as the gasoline 
engine is fully as capable of evoking strong language. 





An Improved Radio Code Practice Set 


CapTAIN JosepH B. Sweet, Infantry 


RADIO code practice set, a distinct 

improvement over the buzzer in- 
struction set now issued, has been con- 
structed in the Second Section of the 
Academic Department of the Infantry 
School, and has been recommended for 
adoption as standard equipment. 

Called an “oscillator” set because it 
employs a vacuum tube as a source of 
tone, this code practice set has many ad- 
vantages over the buzzer instruction set. 
The tone quality is superior to that of 
the buzzer, being musical and of uni- 
form pitch, and is constant, requiring no 
adjustment. The new set is designed 
to teach transmission as well as recep- 
tion. It is especially valuable for in- 
struction in radio procedure, as with it, 
net traffic may be handled as readily as 
with radio sets. 

The oscillator set is simple, inexpen- 
sive, readily portable, and utilizes as 


component parts present Signal Corps 
equipment. 

Conversion of the buzzer instruction 
set, type EE-14, into an oscillator set 
was accomplished without difficulty. A 
vacuum tube, type VT-1, with socket, a 
telephone induction coil, and a one- 
quarter microfarad condenser were as- 
sembled as shown in the accompanying 
diagram to form the oscillator, which 
replaced the buzzer as a source of tone. 
The buzzer instruction set, type EE-14, 
has ten positions with headsets for re- 
ception and but one position with key 
for transmission. The new set was pro- 
vided with ten positions, each equipped 
with a headset and a key. For the nine 
additional transmitting positions, buzz- 
er sending sets, type EE-15, were used, 
the buzzer being first removed. The cord, 
type CD-78, was changed to provide 
series instead of parallel connections. 
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THE OSCILLATOR POSITION 


The jacks and plugs were changed as 
indicated in the list of parts given 
below: 


COMPONENT PARTS OF SETS 
Buzzer Instruction Set: 


1 cord, type CD-78 (type CC 321) 

1 cord, type CD-80 (type CC 322) 

10 headsets, type HS-4 

1 set, buzzer sending, type EE-15 

Oscillator Set: 

1 battery, type BA-2 

1 battery, type BB-28-A or equiva- 
lent 

1 cord, type CD-78 (40 feet long, with 
10 jacks, type JK-13, each jack at four- 
foot intervals, and 1 plug, type PL-29) 





THE OSCILLATOR CODE PRACTICE SET 











1 cord, type CD-80 (3 feet long, with 
battery clips and plug, type PL-29) 

10 headsets, type HS-4 

1 oscillator 

10 sets, buzzer sending, type EE-1i 
(less buzzers) (with 2 jacks type JK-1), 
added at the oscillator position; and, at 
each remaining position, the jacks, type 
JK-12, changed to 1 jack, type JK-13, 
and 1 plug, type PL-29). 

The use of the oscillator set is simple. 
To teach reception, the instructor 1 
seated at the oscillator position, the stu- 
dents are seated at the student positions 
The battery leads are connected to th 
storage battery. Student key switches 
are moved to the position marked “ON” 
the instructor’s key switch is at the po- 
sition marked “OFF.” The instructor 
transmits. All students copy. To in 
struct in transmission, the seating ar- 
rangement is not disturbed. The in- 
structor indicates the student who is * 




























THE STUDENT POSITION 
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transmit. The instructor closes his key Efficient training of radio operators 
switch and the indicated student opens before they handle radio sets is one of 
the key switch at his position. The stu- the most difficult training problems of 
dent -ransmits, the remaining students the communications officer. The oscil- 
copy and the instructor supervises. To lator code practice set has proved inval- 
teach radio procedure, the various stu- uable for this purpose. 

dent positions are made to represent This development is a result of the 
radio stations as indicated by the in- _ efforts of Capt. Feodor O. Schmidt, In- 
structor. The students transmit or re- fantry, and Sgt. George Anderson, both 
ceive as required under the supervision of the Academic Department of the In- 
of the instructor. fantry School. 








“Discretion, the Best Part of Valor” 
Beaumont and Fletcher: A King and No King, Act IV, Sc. 3) 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


EFORE the Battle of Buena Vista, the Mexicans 
were indulging in a few odd shots with escopeta 
balls, the whistling of which leaves an impression never 
to be forgotten. The division of Gen. Joe Lane of Indiana 
was in battle array and included his favorite Indiana 
regiment. The general observed the heads of the “boys” 
bowing whenever these whistling shots came by, and he 
indignantly gave the command, “Indiana regiment, no 
dodging!” This had the desired effect, but soon a 24- 
pounder came whirling along, and down went the gen- 
eral’s head with the rest, whereupon he immediately 
faced about, and shouted with stentorian voice, “Indi- 
ana regiment, dodge the big ones!” The order was 
obeyed. 








Doughboy Presidents 


Mayor A. M. Weyanp, Infantry 


IFTEEN of our presidents have at 

some national crisis been mud crush- 
ing Doughboys, with or without “mud 
behind their ears.” 

George Washington’s claim to the 
honor naturally antedates the Revolu- 
tion when, as commander-in-chief, he 
belonged to the whole Army and not to 
any particular branch. In 1753, when 
he was twenty-one years old, Washing- 
ton, after having already declined a 
warrant in the King’s navy and having 
served for a time as adjutant general of 
a militia district, was appointed lieuten- 
ant colonel of a Virginia regiment of 
Infantry. The regiment marched 
against Fort Duquesne, 400 strong. 
Upon the death of the colonel, Washing- 
ton assumed command and waged the 
unsuccessful defense of Fort Necessity 
in the Great Meadows near Cumber- 
land, Pennsylvania. 

After his service on the staff of Gen- 
eral Braddock in that unfortunate offi- 
cer’s expedition, Washington was given 
command of a Virginia Infantry force 
of 2,000 men. In 1758, his troops were 
in the advance of General Forbes’ expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne. Upon 
his approach the French burned the fort 
and retired down the Ohio River. After 
this successful campaign Washington 
resigned and did not again enter the 
Service until Congress called him to the 
command of the Continental Army. The 
most severe criticism of Washington as 
a general is that he knew little of any 
save infantry tactics. 

James Monroe was the next Dough- 
boy to move to the executive mansion. 
He was eighteen years old when he grad- 
uated from William and Mary College 
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in 1776, and he immediately joined Col. 
Hugh Mercer’s famous 3d Virginia Ip. 
fantry as a cadet. He soon became q 
lieutenant and fought at Harlem 
Heights and White Plains. At the bat- 
tle of Trenton he was with the advance 
guard in the surprise attack and was 
severely wounded in the shoulder. He 
was promoted to the grade of captain 
for bravery in this action. After his 
wound healed he was assigned to staff 
duty and eventually became a lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

The placing of “Old Hickory” An- 
drew Jackson in the Infantry is a little 
difficult. His first service was in 178 
when, as a lad of thirteen, he attached 
himself to General Sumter’s forces and 
took part in the battle of Hanging Rock. 
His first official military service, though, 
came in 1798 when he was made con- 
mander-in-chief of Tennessee militia. 
In his first noteworthy campaign, that 
against the Creek Indians in Florida in 
1813, he had cavalry in his command, 
but the large majority was Infantry. It 
was the arrival of the 39th U. S. Infan- 
try, 600 strong, that enabled him to push 
the campaign to a victorious conclusion 
at the Horseshoe Bend. At New Or 
leans his force was composed largely of 
Infantry also, but as far as can be ascer- 
tained Jackson never served in any 
grade lower than that of brigadier ger 
eral. 

There can be no doubt that William 
H. Harrison belonged to the Infantry. 
In 1791, when he was eighteen years old, 
he accepted a commission in the 1s 
U.S. Infantry. He fought the Indians 
in “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s campaigns, 
rose to the rank of captain and to the 
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command of Fort Washington, an im- 
portant Indian post. He resigned in 
1799, and when he returned to the serv- 
‘ee. in 1811, it was as a brigadier general. 

John Tyler was also a Doughboy, 
although he had rather limited service. 
In April, 1818, when the British invaded 
Virginia, he left the legislature to cap- 
tain a militia company in the field. 
After service of about a month the com- 
pany returned home and Tyler went 
back to the legislature. 

The unpretentious Zachary Taylor, 
“Rough and Ready,” was the first man 
elected to the presidency directly from 
the Army. In 1808 his brother, a first 
lieutenant in the Army, died, and Tay- 
lor was appointed to take his place and 
was assigned to the 7th U. S. Infantry. 
Two years later he became a captain, 
and in 1812 suecessfully defended Fort 
Harrison against an Indian attack. For 
this he was breveted major—the first 
time a brevet was ever given for Indian 
fighting. He fought the Indians and 
British, was commissioned major in 
1814, lieutenant colonel in 1819, and 
colonel in 1832. In 1837 he defeated 
the Seminole Indians at the battle of 
Okeechobee and was breveted brigadier 
general. He took part in the Mexican 
War in 1846 and 1847 as a brevet brig- 
adier general, although his rank in the 
permanent establishment was that of 
colonel of Infantry. It was as such that 
he gained the memorable victories at 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
terey, and Buena Vista. 

_ In 1846, Franklin Pierce left his place 
in the United States Senate to enlist as a 
private in a volunteer Infantry com- 
pany at Concord, New Hampshire. He 
did not stay private very long but was 
soon jumped to the grade of colonel and 
given command of the 9th Infantry. He 
was shortly afterwards promoted to 


brigadier general and, as such, went to 
Mexico and took part in Scott’s glorious 
march to the City of Mexico. 

James Buchanan enlisted in an Infan- 
try company at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1814, when troops were being 
hurriedly raised to meet the invading 
British force that had just burned 
Washington. However, he never actu- 
ally served, as he was elected to political 
office and that took precedence. 

Abraham Lincoln was another “mud 
crusher.” At the beginning of the Black 
Hawk War, in 1832, he helped to raise 
a volunteer company of Infantry and 
was elected captain. He had a varied 
experience, as it was a “rough-neck” 
outfit that he commanded and he was 
too tender hearted to be a strict disci- 
plinarian. Once he was required to wear 
a wooden sword for two days, and an- 
other time was placed in arrest for esca- 
pades of his men. When the company 
was mustered out of service Lincoln en- 
listed as a private in another company 
and remained a private during the bal- 
ance of the war. He once remarked that 
the only fighting he did during the war 
was with mosquitoes. 

Ulysses 8. Grant graduated from 
West Point in 1843 and was assigned 
to the 4th U. S. Infantry. In 1846 he 
was with General Taylor at the battles 
of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and 
Monterey. His regiment was then ord- 
ered to join General Scott, and Grant 
took part in the march to and capture of 
Mexico City. He was breveted first 
lieutenant for gallantry at Moline del 
Rey, and captain for gallantry at 
Chapultepec. He was permanently 
commissioned first lieutenant in 1846 
and captain in 1853. He resigned in 
1858. Grant offered his services to the 
Government at the outbreak of the Civil 
War but, being ignored, accepted a com- 
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mission as colonel of the 21st Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry. Until he procured 
a uniform he wore a red bandana hand- 
kerchief around his waist as a symbol of 
his rank. In May, 1861, he was made 
brigadier general, and after that, of 
course, his career was that of a general 
officer. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, in 1861, was 
elected captain of an Infantry company 
that he had organized from a literary 
club of which he was a member. On 
June 6, 1861, he was appointed major of 
the 23d Ohio Volunteer Infantry. As 
lieutenant colonel he led his regiment at 
South Mountain, where he was badly 
wounded in the left arm. His regiment 
lost nearly half its number on this 
bloody field. For his gallantry he was 
made colonel. He conducted his regi- 
ment, or a brigade, with distinction in 
the fighting in the Shenandoah Valley 
and, for gallantry at Cedar Creek, was 
promoted to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral. 

In 1861, James A. Garfield was com- 
missioned lieutenant colonel of the 42d 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, composed 
largely of his former pupils from Hiram 
College. He was shortly afterwards 
made colonel. In the early part of the 
war he was with General Buell in Ken- 
tucky. He was given command of a 
brigade and ordered to drive General 
Marshall from eastern Kentucky. Gar- 
field successfully accomplished his mis- 
sion, at the battle of Middle Creek, and 
was promptly made a brigadier general. 

Benjamin Harrison, in 1862, accepted 
a commission as second lieutenant in 
the 70th Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 
He later organized a company for the 
regiment and was made its captain. 
When the regiment was completely or- 
ganized he was made its colonel. With- 
out a break he commanded the regiment, 





or a brigade, from his entrance into the 
Service until the close of the war. fe 
marched with Sherman to the sea, was 
with Thomas at Nashville, and wa 
present at the surrender of Genera! 
Johnston. At the close of the war he 
was breveted brigadier general for gal- 
lantry in action. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
William McKinley enlisted in the 234 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, the regiment 
commanded by Rutherford B. Hayes, 
For gallantry in the campaigns in West 
Virginia McKinley was made commis- 
sary sergeant. At Antietam he filled 
two wagons with food and coffee and 
took them to his company in spite of 
the fierce fighting. For this he was con- 
missioned a second lieutenant. He was 
made first lieutenant for gallantry at 
Camp Pratt, and captain for his part in 
the battle of Winchester. He served in 
the fighting in the Shenandoah Valley 
and was eventually breveted major “for 
gallantry at the battles of Opequa, 
Cedar Creek, and Fisher’s Hill.” 

While everyone is familiar with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s service with the spec- 
tacular “Rough Riders” (1st U. 5. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry), it is not so well known 
that he received his start in the military 
game as a Doughboy. From 1884 to 
1888, inclusive, he was a member of the 
8th Regiment of Infantry, New York 
National Guard, and rose to the grade of 
captain. When he returned to the serv- 
ice, in 1898, it was as lieutenant colonel 
of the “Rough Riders.” 

Only two other presidents had mil 
tary service: Andrew Johnson and 
Chester Arthur. Both were appointed 
staff brigadier generals during the Civil 
War and never served in any lowe! 
grade. Thomas Jefferson as governo! 


of Virginia took the field with the State 
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militia against the British in 1780 but 


never held any military rank. John 
Quincey Adams also “gave a hand” in the 
Revolution. He was too young to be a 


soldier but served as post rider for his 
home town. 

Four distinguished soldiers have been 
nominated for the presidency and 
beaten. Only one of them, Gen. Win- 
field Seott Haneock, was an Infantry- 


man. Of the other three, Gen. Winfield 
Scott was an Artilleryman, and Gen- 
erals John C. Fremont and George B. 
McClellan were Engineers. Carrying 
this to an illogical conclusion it might 
be assumed that had Gen. Leonard 
Wood received his start as an Infantry- 
man instead of as a “Medico” he might 
have been nominated and elected in 
1920. 




















THE 16TH INFANTRY’S CHAMPION SMALL-BORE RIFLE 
TEAM. 1ST DIVISION, 1928 


Left to Right—Capt. J. R. Gleanes; Sgt. A. E. Johnson, Co. E; 
Pfc. W. Senkewich, Co. F; Pfc. F. A. Judd, Co. F; Cpl. W. A. 
Soter, Co. F; Sgt. F. Waldron, Co. F 





Commanding Generals Aloft! 


LizuTENANT Dacue M. Reeves, Air Corps 


HERE is a specious plausibility 

about the idea of a commander di- 
recting operations from the air, and this 
proposal is met with frequently. For 
example, Captain Liddell Hart writes: 
“Peradventure the commander of the 
future will go aloft in an airplane, pro- 
tected by a patrol of fighters, and in 
communication by wireless telephony 
with his staff.” 

No discussion of a mechanized force 
is complete without some reference to 
the difficulty of control, and a suggestion 
to employ air means. Field Marshal 
Milne has stated “the problem of com- 
mand and control is still unsolved.” 
Major Jones' advocates providing three 
airplanes for the personal use of the 
commander. While he states that “the 
commander will not, of course, try to 
perform personally the reconnaissance 
his observation squadron should per- 
form for him,” yet in the very next line 
he adds, “However, he should frequent- 
ly take to the air to have a look at the 
situation himself, and often, under suit- 
able circumstances, he may issue direc- 
tions while in the air, either by radio in 
code or dropped messages.” 

Col. H. Rowan-Robinson in the Army, 
Navy and Air Gazette argues that 
ground control is impossible and strong- 
ly urges the practice of commanding 
generals flying over the battlefield. 

The reasons adduced for the idea of 
command from the air may be summar- 
ized as: 

1. The difficulty of communication 
between ground units; 

2. The need for accurate information 
about the disposition of all elements; 


3. Desire to have immediate knowl. 
edge of the progress of the combat. 

Evidently our modern soldiers, while 
struggling with the complexities of me- 
chanical warfare, look with longing eye 
on the good old days when a Frederick 
the Great or a Napoleon viewed a battle 
from a convenient hill, and hope to re- 
store this personal control by use of the 
airplane. 

Granted that modern conditions s- 
riously complicate the exercise of com- 
mand from a ground position, it is desir- 
able to inquire if the proposed remedy 
is really efficacious. 

The act of command. embraces three 
parts: 

1. Securing an accurate knowledge of 
the situation; 

2. Making decisions; 

3. Transmitting the orders to subor- 
dinates. 

Apparently the main advantage ex- 
pected is in securing information, as 4 
commander can make decisions without 
going in the air, and can certainly pre- 
pare his orders in more detail on the 
ground. 

Flying over a battlefield seems an ex- 
cellent method of learning what is g0- 
ing on. Undoubtedly the best view oi 
Gettysburg, for instance, could have 
been secured from aircraft. However, 
the deployed formations of today are 
nearly invisible, and individuals are not 
only hard to see, but it is practically im- 
possible to distinguish uniforms and % 
determine the side to which a man be- 
longs. The progress of an attack is in 
dicated by the location of exploding 
shell, the appearance of hand grenade 


*See May Inrantry Journat, “Tactical Influence of Recent Tank Developments.” 
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bursts, and the like. The location of the 
“front line” is a matter of difficulty to 
trained observers and resort is often 
necessary to ground panels. 

When an activity is discovered its lo- 
cation must be identified. The rapid 
movement of the aircraft and the fre- 
quent changes of direction make ground 
identification far from simple even if 
visibility is excellent. Experience has 
shown that an individual needs an in- 
tensive course of training in order to 
work efficiently as an observer—that is, 
to be able to discover, identify, and fix 
the location of ground activities. Con- 
sequently, unless commanding generals 
are given a special course of training 
in aerial observation, they would be un- 
able to see as much as the regular ob- 
servers detailed for that work. Fur- 
thermore, few high ranking officers 
possess 20-20 vision, or are immune to 
air sickness. This is akin to sea-sick- 
ness and is caused by the motion of an 
aircraft. It is quite prevalent among 
air passengers, especially in rough air. 
A near-sighted general or one suffering 
from air sickness would not reap much 
advantage by a flight over the battle- 
field. 

A trained observer can see more and 
recognize more of what he sees than any 
untrained individual. The terrain as 
viewed from a fast moving aircraft sev- 
eral thousand feet in the air presents an 
unfamiliar appearance to ground offi- 
cers. The ability to rapidly recognize 
ground features and to fix locations pre- 
cisely can only be acquired by special 
training. Additional difficulties result 
from the small apparent size of objects, 
the use by the enemy of natural cover 
for concealment, and the necessity of 
watching for hostile aireraft. No offi- 
cer, however well qualified he may be 
lor his normal duties, can perform ef- 


ficient aerial observation until he has 
acquired the necessary skill through. 
training and experience. Hence radio 
messages, dropped messages, or verbal 
reports from regular observers will give 
a commander more complete and more 
accurate information than he can obtain 
personally. A flight before the battle 
may aid the general in visualizing the 
terrain, but terrain knowledge should be 
secured before combat starts. 

Assuming a rare commander who is a 
competent aerial observer, what is he 
going to do when he gets information? 
A great deal of it should be promptly 
transmitted, and while engaged in com- 
munication his mind is hardly free to 
analyze the situation. Having made a 
decision, he must write it out and drop 
the message or send it by radio. Both 
methods are unreliable, restrict him to 
extreme conciseness, and lack authen- 
ticity. 

When we consider the disadvantages 
of command from the air, the very num- 
ber of them is impressive. From the 
standpoint of security, it need hardly 
be pointed out that it is highly danger- 
ous for a commander to fly. He is not 
qualified as an aerial gunner and so can- 
not protect himself. Against casual en- 
counters, a convoy of pursuit airplanes 
would probably be adequate for protec- 
tion, though this would take these fight- 
ing airplanes from their normal mission. 
If, however, the enemy suspected this 
habit of flying on the part of the com- 
mander, they would of course concen- 
trate fighting airplanes to attack any 
suspected command airplane. The re- 
sult would be interesting, if not disas- 
trous. 

The loss of a commanding general 
during a battle forces a shift of com- 
mand, and in the case of exceptional 
soldiers is of far-reaching importance. 
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The death of “Stonewall” Jackson at 
Chancellorsville was a blow to the Con- 
federacy that far outweighed this vic- 
tory in its ultimate effect. It is ques- 
tionable if a leader is justified in expos- 
ing himself unless absolutely necessary. 

It is desirable that the staff be in 
close touch with its chief. This cannot 
be accomplished if the general is out fly- 
ing. A “headquarters in the air” is as 
theatrical as General Banks’ famous 
“headquarters in the saddle,” and hard- 
ly as efficient. The staff will be in the 
peculiar position of not having a head 
and yet not daring to act. If the general 
is killed or missing some time may 
elapse before this is definitely known, 
and hence the command cannot be as- 
sumed by others. Or if a rumor arrives 
that the commander is killed and he 
later arrives to find someone else in 
charge, interesting complications may 
ensue. 

It is proposed to provide communica- 
tion between the command airplane and 
the ground command post—or, as Colo- 
nel Rowan-Robinson has it, “A special 
airplane will be needed, so built that the 
pilot can act as gunner [an old fallacy] 
and the commander has facilities for 
really good observation, communication 
with pilot, writing, study of maps, and 
speaking or wireless telephone, or else 
with a signaller on board.” This order 
would be nicely filled by taking a 


———— 


twelve-passenger, cabin monoplane and 
refitting the interior to provide 4 cosy 
office, with a comfortable lounge, hot 
and cold water, with perhaps a portion 
partitioned for personnel consisting of g 
radio operator, gunner, mimeograph 
operator, stenographer, and chef. Query 
—how is the commander going to do any 
observation while “studying his maps,” 
et cetera? 

And finally, what of morale while the 
commanding general is_ skylarking? 
There is an uncertainty with each flight 
as to the safe return of the airplane, and, 
during its absence, there is no reliable 
way for the staff to communicate any 
important intelligence or secure any de- 
cisions. If the situation demands some 
action, the senior officer remaining on 
the ground has the option of delaying 
until the general’s return—result, cen- 
sure; or of acting as he thinks best— 
result, censure. 

The advocates of command from the 
air have overlooked the full possibilities 
of this principle. Bad weather may in- 
terfere with flying. In such case it is 
recommended that a special “staff tank” 
be provided, with the interior fitted into 
quarters and office for the commander. 
This tank can cruise around the front 
line with an escort of fighting tanks, 
thereby obtaining first hand informa- 
tion. At least headquarters will not be 
“up in the air.” 
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Information for Officers Ordered to 
the Philippine Islands 


Compiled in the Office of Mayor T. K. Boxes, A.C. of S.,G-2, Philippine Department, 
principally by Carr. H. C. Brenier, F. A., and Carr. R. T. Sornern, F. A. 


INCE the days of 1898, the Army 

has contributed much towards con- 
structive work and progress in the Phil- 
ippines. The foundation for the present 
system of education, health and sani- 
tation, public improvements, roads, and 
<o on, was laid by the Army in the early 
days. Medical research by Army Medi- 
cal personnel has contributed greatly to 
the improved health conditions. Noth- 
ing can lower the prestige, thus acquired, 
more than a slovenly military appear- 
ance or improper deportment on the part 
of officers on duty in the Philippines. A 
smart dress and bearing and a dignified 
and proper appearance are demanded by 
the department commander. The small 
cost of uniforms and the excellent laun- 
dry facilities afforded make it always 
easy to appear in well-laundered uni- 
forms; while leathers and brasses can be 
kept brightly polished by one’s house- 
boy. Officers should insist on a correct 
fit of uniform,—a proper fit costs no 
more than an imperfect one. The “chit 
system” of charge accounts in vogue in 
the Philippines makes it extremely easy 
to incur obligations beyond one’s means. 


BEFORE THE TRIP 


othing Segregation: Clothingshould 
~egregated, putting heavy or medium 
cit in one trunk and light weight in 
other. This is considered necessary, 
much as but one steamer trunk is 


owed in a stateroom for each passen- 


ther trunks being held in the bag- 


room. 


arms: Firearms should be thor- 


oughly cleaned and greased prior to 
packing for shipment. Be sure and note 
the serial numbers appearing on these 
arms, as it will be necessary to declare 
and register (see below) the same before 
landing in the Philippines, although no 
duty is charged. 

Automobiles: Gasoline and water 
must be drained and batteries should 
be disconnected and terminals taped. 
It is recommended that tires be re- 
moved from the car before loading on 
transport. Should they be left on the 
car, they should be fully inflated and 
carefully examined for leaks, otherwise 
they may be flat and ruined upon arrival 
in Manila. Springs should be oiled, 
parts cosmolined, and every precaution 
taken against rust and corrosive action 
of salt water. Crating cars is not recom- 
mended. Accessories, such as tools, spot- 
lights, motometers, etc., should be re- 
moved and packed separately. 

Horses: There is little or no call for 
purely a riding horse, except in army 
circles. Jumpers and horse show ani- 
mals have practically no civilian mar- 
ket. No horse shows of any prominence 
are held. Polo ponies have a good de- 
mand, as the Manila Polo Club has two 
civilian teams playing. The top price 
for tournament ponies will not go over 
800 to 1,000 pesos. Competition is very 
keen between army and civilian teams, 
and as the standard of public mounts is 
far below that of the Manila Polo Club 
string, an officer desiring to play polo 
will find it a great advantage to mount 
himself before coming to the Islands. 
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Private mounts can be taken back to 
the States from the Philippine Islands. 

Household Furnishings: Heavy fur- 
niture should not be brought to the 
Philippines as the glue fails in damp 
weather and veneering comes off. Heavy 
upholstered furniture suffers from mil- 
dew. Books deteriorate through insects 
and mildew unless varnished—only pro- 
fessional books should be brought. Pho- 
tographs and pictures deteriorate in a 
similar manner. Wicker furniture of 
the best quality can be purchased in the 
Philippines at a very reasonable price. 
China, all silver, glassware, etc., should 
be brought. Woolen rugs are not recom- 
mended, as they are liable to mildew; 
native mats are cheap and serviceable. 
Heavy or expensive draperies or hang- 
ings should be left in the States, as light 
and less expensive material more suit- 
able for the climate may be obtained 
after arrival. Window shades are not 
used in the Philippines. Bed linen and 
pillows should be brought, together with 
a minimum of heavy coverings. Quar- 
termaster beds are available for issue so 
far as the supply allows. Kitchen uten- 
sils should be brought, as the quarter- 
master has not sufficient for issue. All 
government quarters are equipped with 
officers’ furniture, ice-box, etc. Electric 
stoves are not used in the Philippines 
(see below.) 


DURING THE VOYAGE 


Clothing: Medium weight clothing 
will be needed for about two or three 
days out of New York City when a 
change to light, or tropical weight is ad- 
visable. The medium weight will be 
needed again about two days prior to ar- 
rival at San Francisco, as well as during 
the sojourn there, irrespective of the sea- 
son of the year. Halfway from San 
Francisco to Hawaii change will again 





be necessary to light weight which yill 
be worn for the balance of the trip, 
Ladies will find very light-weight dresses 
most comfortable. 

Bathing, Etc.: Upon boarding the 
transport, it is advantageous to make 
prompt arrangements with the bath 
steward as to the individual bath 
hours, as this is operated on schedule so 
as to obviate congestion. Arrangements 
can also be made with the roomboys to 
polish shoes and belts. In some cases 
the stewardess or bath steward may 
have the opportunity to do a limited 
amount of pressing for passengers. This 
will entail a nominal fee. 

Gratuities to Stewards, Roomboys, 
Etc.: Consult the transport quartermas- 
ter. 

Recreational Facilities: Libraries are 
provided on transports. It is sug- 
gested that magazines be purchased 
prior to embarking. When _ through 
with the latter, it is customary to tum 
over same to the recreation officer 
or chaplain for distribution to the 
troops aboard. Medicine balls are pro- 
vided on most trans-Pacifie transports 
for recreational purposes. Cards and 
deck games are not provided and it is 
suggested that passengers provide then- 
selves with such if their use is antici- 
pated. Moving pictures are shown three 
or four times a week. 

Honolulu: Honolulu being a land- 
locked harbor, mosquitoes prevail at 
some seasons of the year. It is accord- 
ingly recommended that officers and 
their families sleep ashore during their 
stay there. 

Laundry: No laundry facilities exist 
aboard transports. In some instances 
laundry has been done during the stops 
at Panama and Honolulu. Confer with 
the transport quartermaster in this con- 
nection. 
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Radio Messages: Radio messages 
may be sent to and from the transports 
when en route. The commercial rates 
may be obtained from the transport 
quartermaster. 

Deck Chairs: There usually are suffi- 
cient deck chairs to accommodate the 
passengers. No assignment of chairs 
is made and none reserved at any time. 

Transport Commissary: A commis- 
sary is maintained on each transport 
where one may purchase tobacco, cigar- 
ettes, soft drinks, playing cards, toilet 
articles, fruits, candy, ete. 

Transport Regulations: The ship reg- 
ulations are posted on bulletin boards 
or in Your compliance 
therewith, especially as pertains to the 
afternoon siesta, or quiet hour, and 
prompt attendance at meals, will ma- 
terially aid to the comfort of all. 

Transport Surgeon: Each transport 
carries a transport surgeon who is usu- 
ally a member of the regular passenger 
list. The hour and place of sick calls 
will be found posted on bulletin board. 

Orders: Notices of the assignment 
for all officers, members of the Army 
Nurse Corps, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men of the first three grades, is 
transmitted by radio so as to reach the 


transport two or three days before ar- 
rival at Manila. 


staterooms. 


UPON ARRIVAL IN MANILA 


Boarding Party: A boarding party 
meets the transport immediately fol- 
lowing clearance by the quarantine 
officials. Formal orders, messages, and 
first class mail are distributed by a rep- 
resentative from the department ad- 


jutant general’s office. All officers are 
urged to repair promptly to the social 
hall to receive same. Officers from 
department headquarters and one officer 
each from Fort McKinley, Fort Mills, 


and Camp Stotsenburg, are present to 
offer such assistance as may be needed. 
Feel free to ask questions of any mem- 
bers of the boarding party; they are 
there to assist incoming personnel. 

Uniform: Changes in A. R. 600-40, 
published in Section 11, Circular No. 23, 
W. D. 1927, require all members of the 
Army traveling on transports to wear 
the uniform. Standing orders, Philip- 
pine Department, require all officers to 
land at Manila in uniform. The service 
cap is not worn in the Philippines at any 
time. Hongkong khaki is the prescribed 
uniform material for officers and war- 
rant officers. If purchased in the Philip- 
pines uniformity in color is assured. 

Registration: Officers are not re- 
quired to register. at department head- 
quarters. The practice of bringing the 
department register aboard the trans- 
ports for officers to sign has been discon- 
tinued. 

Delay in Reporting: Officers are au- 
thorized to delay forty-eight hours 
after arrival of transport in reporting at 
their respective stations, but most find 
it advantageous to proceed at once to 
their stations so as to secure quarters 
and uniforms as early as possible. 

Customs Inspection: Baggage. The 
customs officials are on the wharf near 
the main entrance under a large sign 
“CUSTOMS.” Baggage must be in- 
spected and passed before it can be 
released. It is recommended that hand 
baggage be cleared first, and then re- 
turn a few hours later to clear trunks, 
thus reducing congestion on the pier. 
Baggage when unloaded is placed in 
alphabetical order as indicated by large 
signs. 

Firearms: All passengers for the Phil- 
ippines having private owned firearms 
in their possession must register them 
by number, make and caliber with the 
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Insular customs officials on the pier. 

Transportation: Baggage. On the 
wharf near the customs will be found a 
noncommissioned officer of the Quarter- 
master Corps detailed to handle bag- 
gage. His position is indicated by a 
sign “BAGGAGE.” After your bag- 
gage has been inspected and passed by 
the customs officials, it should be turned 
over to this noncommisioned officer for 
delivery. Baggage checks should be 
obtained from him and care should be 
exercised that each piece of baggage is 
properly tagged and that name and des- 
tination are properly and plainly writ- 
ten on each tag. 

Passengers for points in Manila. Mo- 
tor transportation is available under the 
charge of the motor transport officer to 
convey passengers and their baggage to 
hotels or other places in the City of 
Manila. Passengers have only to sig- 
nify to the motor transport officer in 
charge their destination and the proper 
bus will be indicated. 

Passengers for points outside of Ma- 
nila. See below. 

Meeting Officers: Large signs indi- 
cating the various posts in the Philip- 
pine Department are placed at con- 
spicuous points on the pier. An offi- 
cer from each post will be present on the 
dock in the immediate vicinity of these 
signs to assist incoming officers who 
should locate him immediately after 
leaving the transport. 

Quartermaster Laundry: A_ truck 
will meet the transport in Manila for 
the purpose of collecting the laundry 
for officers to be stationed in Manila 
and vicinity and at Fort Wm. McKin- 
ley. The transport quartermaster des- 
ignates a place for this laundry to be 
piled prior to arrival at Manila. Care 
should be taken that each bundle is 
plainly marked with owner’s name, 





rank and organization. Officers may 
obtain this laundry at the quartermas. 
ter laundry the following day betwee, 
3:00 and 4:00 p. m. except on Saturdays 
during the months of March, April an 
May, when the quartermaster |aup. 
dry closes at 11:00 a. m. Officers who 
intend to be in Manila over twenty-four 
hours may also avail themselves of this 
service. 

Laundry delivered to the quartermas- 
ter laundry, 11th Street, Port Area, Ma- 
nila, if marked “Special,” will be fin- 
ished and may be obtained at the law- 
dry at any time between 3.00 and 4:00 
p. m. the following day; if delivered to 
laundry before 8:00 a. m., it may be 
obtained the same day, except on Sat- 
urday as noted above. A small addi- 
tional charge is made for this rush ser- 
vice. Ordinarily laundry is collected 
on Mondays and delivered on Thurs 
day afternoon of each week. The 
quartermaster laundry is also equipped 
to do dry cleaning. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Health and Climate: The climate of 
the Philippines is among the best in 
the tropics. The average temperature 
for the year is about 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit in Manila and neighbor- 
ing posts. At Corregidor and Stots 
enburg the temperature is lower. The 
rainy season begins about the first o/ 
June and continues until about the mid- 
dle of November. The months of De- 
cember, January and February al 
nearly ideal. The average annual rain- 
fall in Manila is 95 inches. During the 
rainy season inundations of rivers ar 
frequent and traveling in the interior is 
at times interrupted. The climate oi 
the Philippines is apparently satisfac 
tory to most persons, particularly young 
children. The death rate per thousand 
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whites in Manila in 1920 was 13, com- 
pared with 14.6 for Washington, D. C., 
14 for San Francisco, 14.1 for Los An- 
geles, 13 for New York City, and 12 for 
Chicago. In order to safeguard health 
the following suggestions are made: 

Food. Food should be eaten only 
where it is known to be of good quality 
and properly prepared. All are advised 
not to eat uncooked vegetables, as due 
to the manner of raising at some places 
they may carry such diseases as chol- 
era, dysentery, and typhoid. Excep- 
tions may be made of cucumbers and 
tomatoes, provided they are properly 
scalded and peeled. Many of the na- 
tive fruits are good and should be eaten; 
however, green or over-ripe fruits 
should be avoided. It is advisable to 
scald the native fruits before peeling 
and if the end of the banana peeling is 
broken, that end of the fruit should be 
discarded. 

Water. Only artesian, distilled, or 
boiled water should be used for drink- 
ing or cleansing the teeth. Drinking 
water, either artesian or distilled, is 
furnished to the Army and Navy Club 
and to officers’ quarters in Manila upon 
request made to the utilities officer, Ma- 
nila. There is artesian water at Fort 
Wm. McKinley, Rizal, and Sternberg 
General Hospital, Manila, also at the 
Manila Hotel and probably other places. 
No drinking water should be used un- 
less its quality is known to be satisfac- 
tory. There are such bottled waters as 
Isuan, Tansan, Red Rock, Royal, ete., 
which are good. 

_ Mosquito bars. All persons sleeping, 
either during the day or at night, should 
have the mosquito bar down and tucked 
under the mattress. The anopheles 
quito, which carries malaria, is a 

’ and bites after sundown; 
however, the mosquito which transmits 


dengue bites during the day as well as 
at night, and especially in the afternoon. 
Persons living in unscreened houses will 
find mosquito punk useful. 

Personal hygiene. Upon exertion per- 
spiration is excessive during most of the 
year. For this reason extreme care must 
be taken to prevent chilling. 

A sweater or other heavy garment 
should be worn after exercise until one 
has bathed. Whenever possible, the 
bath and rub-down should be taken im- 
mediately after exercise. Iced drinks 
should be avoided until the body has 
cooled. Never sleep in the blast of an 
electric fan. During sleep the abdomen 
should be covered at all times—either 
with a special flannel belt or by insuring 
against the ordinary garments being 
open. 

Children should be examined by an 
Army surgeon soon after arrival for pos- 
sible physical ailments as well as for 
suggestions as to diet, ete. “Klim,” 
“Eagle Brand” condensed milk, etc., are 
obtainable at the general sales store 

(QMC), Manila. A full line of chil- 
dren’s patent foods, etc., is carried in 
stock at Manila drug stores. 

Solicit advice from older army resi- 
dents as to method of making purchases 
from native stores. 

Clothing and Uniforms: The usual 
prices for clothing in Manila average 
as follows: 


Pesos 
See MINI, dik innoe ss ta pevasecns 16.00 
Oe Pen Ore Ft 16.00 
Mess jacket and vest...............+- 16.00 
White duck civilian suit .............. 16.00 
Palm beach civilian suit.......... 30.00-40.00 
Pongee silk civilian suit.......... 45.00-65.00 


Black trousers are authorized and 
generally worn with the white mess 
jacket. Civilian clothing may be worn 
under same conditions as in the States. 
Newly arrived officers are advised to se- 
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cure two khaki uniforms, two of white 
and one mess jacket with vest, imme- 
diately upon arrival. White shirts and 
collars are not worn with the khaki uni- 
form by officers in the Philippines. O. D. 
shirts and collars are required. Several 
alterations may be necessary to secure 
a correct fit of uniform and this should 
be insisted upon, as no extra charge is 
entailed thereby. Very satisfactory 
boots and shoes are made by native 
bootmakers at a price approximately 
one-half the price charged in the States. 
It is advisable, however, to furnish the 
bootmaker with a model or sample of 
your wants, as they are not proficient 
in making to measurement. The same 
applies to women’s footwear. However, 
standard makes of shoes may be pur- 
chased at the shops at usual prices. 
Standard articles of officers’ equipment 
are available at the quartermaster gen- 
eral sales store, the various regimental 
exchanges and at shops on the Escolta 
in Manila. In addition to being worn 
as authorized by Army Regulations, the 
white dress uniform is prescribed for 
wear before retreat, for social functions, 
and on Sundays and holidays. It may 
be worn for informal occasions in the 
evening. The mess jacket and black 
trousers are worn for formal evening 
functions. Sweaters and heavyweight 
clothing are needed at Camp John Hay, 
Baguio, inasmuch as this resort is over 
5,000 feet above sea level. Lightweight 
raincoats for all members of the family 
should be brought from the States for 
use during the rainy season. Oilskins 
are not recommended, due to climatic 
conditions. 

Ladies, in the Philippines, usually 
wear very lightweight clothing; light 
also as regards color. All articles of 
ladies’ apparel can be secured in Manila. 


$$. 


Paris gowns and embroideries are much 
cheaper than in the United States. 
Electric Current: All government 
public quarters in the City of Manila 
are equipped with 110 volt current, Aj] 
current in the city of Manila other 
than government is 220 volt. Vari- 
ous hardware and electric companies are 
prepared to change electrical appliances 
to carry either 110 or 220 volts. 
Mail: The Director of Posts, Manila, 
P. I., should be furnished with your ad- 
dress upon arrival, in order that mail 
may not be delayed. Until correspond- 
ents are advised as to your new address, 
mail may be addressed you at Manila, 
using care that your grade and branch 
of service appears. 
Hospitals: Excellent hospital facili- 
ties are provided in Manila at the 
Sternberg General Hospital, as well as 
at other posts in the Islands. 
Banking and Currency: It is advis- 
able to institute a banking account in 
Manila, inasmuch as checks drawn on 
U. S. banks are very difficult to cash. 
The par value of the Philippine cur- 
rency bears a ratio to that of American 
money of two to one; i. e., one Filipino 
peso equals 50 cents in American cur- 
rency. The peso contains 100 centavos, 
each worth one-half of the U. S. cent. 
Clubs: In addition to strictly mili- 
tary clubs maintained at the various 
posts, the following are principal clubs 
of Manila and environs of interest to 
the Service: 
Army and Navy Club, facing the 
Luneta, Manila. Initiation fee ranges 
from 50 to 10 pesos, and monthly dues 
from 8 to 1.50 pesos, depending on 
station to which assigned. During 
most of the season hops are given week- 
ly, though dancing may be enjoyed 
every night during the dinner hour. 
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This is the social center of the Army 

and Navy. All officers are given two 

weeks guest cards upon arrival. 

Manila Polo Club, situated on the 

Bay about 3 miles south of the cen- 

ter of Manila and ‘atcessible to Fort 

Wm. McKinley and Camp Nichols. A 

salt water pool, polo, tennis and golf are 

the activities supported by the club. 

Army members pay no initiation fee but 

have monthly dues of 10 pesos. 

Caloocan Golf Club, about 5 miles 
north of Manila. An excellent eighteen- 
hole golf course is maintained. Army 
members pay no initiation fee, but have 
monthly dues of 10 pesos. This is prob- 
ably the “sportiest” course in the Is- 
lands. 

Manila Tennis Club, adjacent to the 
Luneta. Monthly dues 6 pesos, with no 
initiation fee to army officers. Eight 
excellent courts are available. 

. Hotels: About seventy-two hours be- 
fore arrival of a transport, a radio- 
gram is sent to the commanding officer 
of troops, containing an itemized list, 
by hotels, of all available rooms in Ma- 
nila. This list is then posted and pas- 
sengers are given the opportunity of 
making reservations desired. Reserva- 
tions desired are then radioed to this 
headquarters, which advises the hotels 
concerned of the reservations desired. 
The A. C. of S., G-2, has had compiled 
detailed information on hotel and apart- 
ment rates. 

Entertainment: Boxing bouts are 
held every Saturday night at the Olym- 
pic Stadium, Manila. The Constab- 
es ulary band plays every Wednesday 
and Sunday evening on the Luneta. A 
golf course is available between the 


Ds 


ig 
k- Army and Navy Club and the Manila 
od Hotel. Native caddies are obtainable 


at a nominal fee. There are several 


first-class moving picture houses in Ma- 
nila, 

Filipino Goods: Goods of Filipino 
manufacture are admitted free of 
duty in the States. In mailing same to 
the U. S., it is recommended that a cer- 
tificate of origin be secured at the post 
office, in order to obviate delay in pass- 
ing customs in the States. 

Calls: The official hours for calling 
are between 5:00 and 7:00 p.m. The 
white dress uniform is worn. 

Standing Orders: All officers are urged 
to acquaint themselves promptly with 
the standing orders of the Philippine 
Department available at each post. 

Postage: Postage rates to the United 
States are 4 centavos for each 
ounce of first class mail. Mail from the 
States is 2 cents. First-class rates to 
most foreign countries is 16 centavos 
per ounce. 

Cable and Radio: 

(a) Commercial cable and radio com- 
panies make the same charge for words 
in the address and signature of message 
as for words in the message itself. Par- 
ties expecting to use this service will, 
therefore, find it to the advantage of 
their correspondents to register with the 
Manila office of these companies code 
addresses for themselves and notify 
their correspondents in the United 
States accordingly. The day rates per 
word for cable and radiograms are 
about: to San Francisco, 1.20 pesos; to 
Chicago, 1.42 pesos; to New York, 1.49 
pesos. Rates for deferred messages and 
week-end letters are much lower. 

The Signal Corps telegraph stations 
in the Philippines accept unofficial mes- 
sages from military personnel for trans- 
mission by radio to San Francisco at a 
nominal charge of 20 centavos each to 
cover direct costs. Such messages are 
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mailed at San Francisco to the ad- 
dresses. If faster service by air-mail or 
telegraph from San Francisco is desired, 
it may be arranged if the additional 
cost of that service is paid by the sender. 
This radio service is not as fast or reli- 
able as commercial service, but although 
delays of a day or two sometimes occur, 
the service is generally sufficient for all 
personal messages except those of the 
most urgent character. The following 
restrictions are necessary on such mes- 
sages: not more than one message can 
be accepted the same day from any per- 
son; messages must be limited to 25 
words exclusive of address; messages 
of a financial or business nature, par- 
ticularly those naming amounts of 
money, cannot be accepted. 

To facilitate handling the large vol- 
ume of radio messages to the U. S. fol- 
lowing closely upon arrival of each 
transport, arrangements have been 
made whereby form messages can be 
transmitted by form number only, with 
the address and signature desired. 
These messages may be filed with the 
transport quartermaster subject to the 
restrictions and conditions outlined in 
the preceding paragraph for delivery to 
the radio station at Fort Santiago upon 
arrival. Messages in this form will also 
be accepted directly from transport pas- 
sengers at the telegraph office at Fort 
Santiago or Signal Corps telegraph sta- 
tions at other posts after arrival. Other 
forms of messages reporting arrival can- 
not be accepted within six days of ar- 
rival of a transport. 

Libraries: An up-to-date library is 
maintained at Fort Santiago, Manila, 
having over 25,000 volumes, together 
with American magazines and news- 
papers. Libraries are also maintained 
at other posts. 

Transportation Rates in Manila: Ve- 
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hicle rates are very low, the following 
being standard: 


Pesos 
5-passenger motor cars 150to 2.00 perhow 


7-passenger motor cars 2.50to 5.00 perhow 
Calesa (1-horse ‘car- 


TROND a 500 demtlines 

Special motor rates are given to men- 
bers of the Army and Navy Club, o 
those holding guest cards, provided that 
the car is secured through the club, 

Servants: The prevailing wages in 
Manila are: 


Filipino cook........ 30.00 to 40.00 per mo. 
Filipino houseboy.... 10.00 to 20.00 per mo, 
Filipino combination 

cook-houseboy .... 30.00 to 50.00 per mo. 
Filipina lavandera 

(washwoman) ..... 15.00 to 20.00 per mo, 
Filipina amah 

ea a Pps A ae 15.00 to 20.00 per mo. 
Filipma combination 

lavandera-amah .. 20.00to 30.00 per mo. 


Chinese servants are higher priced. 


Before employing servants, it is ree- 
ommended that they be taken to the 
provost marshal to ascertain whether or 
not they have a criminal record. ln 
event recommendations are submitted 
by applicants, if possible, check up with 
the previous employer, so as to obviate 
chance of forged letters of recommends 
tion. Cooks and amahs should undergo 
a physical examination of army su 
geons before acceptance. 

Automobile Licenses: Automobile |i 
censes must be secured from the Bureal 
of Public Works within seven days of 
arrival of automobile, at 2 pesos pe 
year. No one is allowed to operate 4 
motor vehicle without a driver's licens. 
These cost 2 pesos each in addition 
the auto license. 

Rental of Houses and Apartments: 
Unfurnished houses and apartments 
may be rented for 75 pesos to 150 pes 
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per month. Most of these are piped 
‘or gas stoves which may be rented 
for 2.50 pesos per month. Officers 
who are to be stationed in Manila 
and vicinity and who are not fur- 
nished with government quarters, may 
obtain a list of the most desirable quar- 
ters available for rent, with address, 
rental, number of rooms and other per- 
tinent data, by calling at the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Head- 
quarters Philippine Department, Fort 
Santiago, where an up-to-date list is 
maintained. Most real estate agencies 
in Manila maintain a rental service. 

Quarters: There are only forty-eight 
sets of government quarters for offi- 
cers in Manila, divided as follows: 
Military Plaza (C. G. and staff)—11 
sets; Gral Luna .(Dept. staff, Q. M., 
M. D. and Inf.) —20 sets; Cuartel de 
Espafia (Inf.)—4 sets; Fort Santiago 
(Q.M., M.D., and Inf.)—13 sets. As 
there are always more officers assigned 
to duty in Manila than there are avail- 
able quarters, it is necessary for many 
torent quarters. All officers at Corregi- 
dor and Camp Stotsenburg, and all but 


is ree 
to the 
her or 
d. In 


mitted a few at Fort Wm. McKinley, occupy 
D with government quarters. Most officers as- 
bviate signed to Manila and Camp Nichols are 
enda- on a rental allowance status. 


1dergo 
y sul- 


Telephones: There are no govern- 
ment telephones in publie quarters in 
Manila or Camp Nichols. Officers de- 
siring phones should make application 
direct to the telephone company. A 
contract must be signed and an initial 
deposit made before installation. The 
rental cost per month is from 6.50 pesos 
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rate & 


cense. to 12 pesos, depending on location, type 
ion to and class desired. 

Foodstuffs: Groceries may be ob- 
vents: tained directly from the quartermas- 
ments ter general sales store or commissary. 
pesos This includes meats, staples and or- 


anges, grapefruit and lemons. A per- 


sonal call is necessary in order to ar- 
range credit. Vegetables are imported 
from the States, though many are now 
grown locally, particularly in the high- 
lands near Baguio, which compare fa- 
vorably with the similar varieties of the 
States. 

Ice: In Manila ice is usually pur- 
chased from the Insular Government 
Supply Division of Cold Storage at spe- 
cial government prices of 114 centavos 
per kilo (2.21 pounds). Personal call 
there is necessary to the initial transac- 
tion. ~ 

Glassware: Glassware and mirrors, 
etc., are obtainable at slightly higher 
prices than those prevailing in the 
United States. 

Schools: There is a central public 
school for children in Manila for which 
no tuition is charged. Americans and 
the higher class of mestizos attend. The 
American school is exclusively for 
Americans and is taught by American 
teachers. A tuition is charged. Both 
of these schools teach through the high 
school grades. There are several pre- 
paratory schools for boys, and many 
girls attend the local convents. Schools 
are maintained at several of the posts. 

Automobiles: Automobiles will be 
found exceedingly useful in the Phil- 
ippines with the exception of Corregi- 
dor, where it is a convenience, but not at 
all necessary. Closed cars will be found 
more satisfactory than open ones, by 
reason of protection during the rainy 
season and dust in the dry season. The 
bringing of a new car is not recommend- 
ed, inasmuch as the heat and rain rap- 
idly deteriorate the upholstery and 
body. Contrary to the general belief, 
the second-hand value of cars is scarcely 
higher than in the States. However, 
sometimes cars may be turned in to the 
local distributors before return to the 
States, and credit thus obtained applied 
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on the delivery of a new car in theStates. 
Gasoline is expensive unless purchased 
through the quartermaster. Repairs 
and spare parts cost about the same as 
in the United States, but quality of work 
is, on the average, not as high. Tires 
are usually cheaper than in the United 
States. 

Leaves, Detached Service and Travel: 
Officers stationed in the Philippines 
enjoy exceptional opportunities for 
sightseeing. The policy encourages 
officers to visit all parts of the Phil- 
ippines. All officers, warrant officers 
and nurses are entitled to one month 
of detached service for each year of 
service in the Philippines. This en- 
ables one to travel within the archipel- 
ago without being on leave status. 
Many use this time for visit to Camp 
John Hay (Baguio), which is situated 
in northern Luzon in the mountains, at 
an altitude of 5,000 feet. This resort is 
open throughout the year. Public quar- 
ters are available and a central mess 
maintained at an average cost of 3.50 pe- 
sos per day for adults. The southern is- 
lands also offer detached service attrac- 
tions, such as Zamboanga, Jolo, and the 
Sulu Islands with their pearl fisheries 
and interesting native life. Trips may 
be taken to China, Japan, Borneo, etc., 
on a regular leave status. Full informa- 
tion as to routes, cost, etc., may be ob- 
tained at the office of G-2, Department 
Headquarters, Fort Santiago, Manila. 

Stations—Fort Santiago, Post of Ma- 
nila, Sternberg General Hospital: The 
foregoing remarks regarding the Philip- 
pines are applicable to these posts. Fort 
Santiago and the Post of Manila are both 
situated inside the walled city (Intra- 
muros). The former is the seat of the 
Philippine Department headquarters, 
while the latter has one regiment of 
American Infantry, the 31st, quartered 
in what is known as the Cuartel de Es- 


i 


paha and Estado Mayor. Sternberg 
General Hospital is situated in the city 
of Manila. 

Camp Nicholas: Six miles south of 
Manila and connected therewith by a 
excellent motor road. An aviation field 
One composite group -stationed ther. 
All general remarks regarding the Phil. 
ippines applicable here. There are but 
seven sets of quarters on this post and 
most of the officers and noncommis 
sioned officers of the first three grades 
live in Manila and nearby suburbs, 
where accommodations are readily 
found at the prevailing rates. An off- 
cer from Camp Nichols will be on the 
wharf to meet all officers assigned to this 
post. Any information desired may be 
obtained from him. 

Fort Wm. McKinley: Headquarters 
of the Philippine Division, 9 miles south 
of Manila. Troops here are Infantry 
and the Antiaircraft Coast Artillery. 
Passengers for Fort Wm. McKinley wil 
be met on the wharf by an officer from 
that station with transportation for pas- 
sengers and baggage. All but a few oi- 
ficers assigned are furnished government 
quarters. No public schools are main- 
tained, children attending in Manila. 
Lower grades are taught in local schools 
and busses furnished for transportation 
to Manila. A local commissary is mail- 
tained. Climate same as in Manila 
Wood is used as fuel for cooking. 

Fort Mills and Kindley Field: Sitv- 
ated on Corregidor Island (area 5 squat 
miles) at the entrance to Manila Bay. 
Thirty miles from the city of Manila 
and connected therewith by a free army 
ferry system operating on a regulat 
schedule and taking about two and one 
half hours for the trip. An officer from 
Fort Mills will be on the wharf to met! 
all passengers destined for the Harbor 
Defenses of Manila and Subic Bay. 4 
boat will be in readiness at Pier A (a¢- 
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jacent to Pier 1), to convey passengers 
and their baggage to destination. Hour 
of departure will be communicated by 
above officer. Coast Artillery and Air 
Corps troops are stationed there. All 
officers occupy government quarters. 
Free telephone in all quarters for island 
communication only. Communication 
with the mainland is by radio and cable. 
A commissary is operated which carries 
the same foodstuffs as the Manila com- 
missary. Ice is issued to all officers at 
a nominal rate. Water must be boiled 
for drinking purposes. A public school 
is maintained, including two years of 
high school. Climate considerably 
cooler than in Manila. Motion pictures 
are shown nightly, admission charged. 
A library is maintained. 

Camp Stotsenburg and Clark Field: 
A Field Artillery and Cavalry post with 
one squadron of Air Corps at Clark 
Field (adjoining Camp Stotsenburg). 
About 57 miles north of Manila, in the 
foothills of the mountains and connect- 
ed with Manila by train and an excel- 
lent motor road. Trains leave the 
Tondo Station, Manila, daily at 6:00, 
8:00 and 11:30 a.m. and 12:07 and 3:48 
p.m. Railroad fare, 4.45 pesos. Motor 
transportation to Tondo Station may be 
arranged for through the motor trans- 
port officer. Sometimes motor busses 
are available to convey officers, their 
families, and their baggage to Camp 
Stotsenburg. Inquire of the Camp 
Stotsenburg representative at Pier No. 
1, or of the motor transport officer. Ap- 
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bani plication for transportation request to 
a cover commercial transportation should 
toda be made to the department quartermas- 


ter. All officers oceupy government 
quarters. Free phone in all quarters for 
post use only. Communication with 
Manila by radio and telegraph only. A 
commissary is operated. Fruits and 
lresh vegetables are obtainable at the 
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post exchange or from local hucksters. 
Ice is issued to all officers’ quarters. Ar- 
tesian water is furnished free by the post 
quartermaster. Motion pictures are 
shown nightly. A standard post library 
is available. Climate is cooler than 
Manila. A post laundry is maintained 
by the quartermaster. Interesting trips 
may be made in the mountains over 
trails cut through tropical forests. Coal 
and wood are used as fuel for cooking. 
The post supports a central officers’ 
club, a swimming pool and golf course; 
polo and tennis are also played. Auto- 
mobiles are useful but not a necessity. 
Dogs are not allowed on the post. Au- 
tomobiles may be registered through the 
provost marshal, and all personally 
owned firearms must be registered with 
him. The bringing of American serv- 
ants is discouraged and this practice 
has been found very unsatisfactory due 
to their lack of friends and the avail- 
ability of experienced native servants. 

Camp John Hay, Baguio: In the north 
central part of Luzon, 170 miles from 
Manila, at an altitude of about 5,000 
feet. Railroad fare, 11.10 pesos. Daily 
trains from Manila at 8:00 a. m. Change 
at Damortis to army motor transporta- 
tion. See department standing orders 
for particulars regarding this health re- 
sort. An excellent motor road from Ma- 
nila over some of the most picturesque 
scenery in the world (Benguet High- 
way). Application for transportation 
requests to cover commercial transpor- 
tation should be made to department 
quartermaster. 

Pettit Barracks, Mindanao: About 
670 miles from Manila. Passengers for 
Pettit Barracks will remain in Manila 
pending sailing of commercial vessel for 
Zamboanga. Application for transpor- 
tation requests to cover commercial 
transportation should be made to de- 
partment quartermaster. 





National Guard Publicity 


First Lieutenant Puiup C. Pack, Infantry, Michigan N. G. 


ONSTRUCTIVE, confidence-build- 

ing publicity for the National Guard 
will increase the morale of enlisted men 
to an astonishing degree, according to 
the writer’s experience in a recent trial 
attempt. 

At summer field training camps for 
the past several years, unit commanders 
have often pointed out certain enlisted 
men as having exceptionally fine drill 
attendance records. As editor of The 
Michigan National Guardsman, official 
monthly magazine of the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard, it occurred to me that were 
public notice to be drawn to these fine 
records and these long periods of sus- 
tained interest and unflagging zeal, a 
new conception of National Guard serv- 
ice might be developed. Accordingly, 
the magazine offered the modest cash 
prize of twenty-five dollars to the en- 
listed man who could show the best at- 
tendance record since the reorganization 
of the Guard after the World War. 

A flood of applications immediately 
resulted. The prize went to Master Sgt. 
Matthew A. Dye, Service Company, 
126th Infantry, who had not missed a 
drill, parade, special assembly, target 
practice, or field training period since 
August 30, 1920, nearly eight years. Six 
other applicants also had perfect rec- 
ords for periods ranging from two to 
seven years. Five dollar consolation 
prizes were given them. 

Portraits, in uniform, were obtained 
from each man with a perfect record, 
and these pictures were printed in our 
magazine. By offering the largest news- 
paper in the state first release and ex- 
clusive rotogravure rights, a very im- 
pressive story and rotogravure layout 
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went into nearly half a million homes 
Newspaper mats were also sent to win- 
ners’ home town newspapers, together 
with a long story and a direct hook-up 
with the local unit for recruiting pwr 
poses, and each local armory was pre- 
sented with a framed photograph of the 
winner, the frame also bearing a printed 
account of the competition. 

Those in a position to “feel the enlist- 
ed pulse” of the Michigan National 
Guard reported an immediate increase 
in spirit, an immediate effect on recruit- 
ing, and an increase in the general tore 
of the Guard. Similar small campaigns 
will be conducted every 60 days for an 
indefinite period. 

To summarize, the results have been: 

1. To increase the respect of the gen- 
eral public for the Michigan National 
Guard as an_ institution peculiarly 
Michigan’s. 

2. To make the winners “marked 
men” and images after which younger 
recruits have already begun to mode! 
themselves. 

3. To bind the winners all the more 
firmly to the Guard, not through the 
prizes but because they have become 
“marked men.” 

4. To increase friendly rivalries be- 
tween units. 

To those not familiar with the me- 
chanics of publicity and desirous of a!- 
tempting a similar campaign, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 

1. For prizes, secure wrist-watches, 
serge uniforms, and the like. Public 
spirited citizens or dealers will gladly 
donate them for the auxiliary publicity 
they themselves may secure. 

2. If you have no state Guard pub- 
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lication, & mimeographed announce- 
ment from headquarters can be utilized 
equally as well. 

3. Be sure to specify that competitors 
must furnish signed statements from 
their unit commanders as to drill and 
camp attendance and also photographs 
of themselves in uniform. 

4. Write your principal newspaper, 
attention the Sunday rotogravure editor, 
and offer him “first release” and “exclu- 
sive release” of these pictures if he will 
print them in rotogravure. 

5. Ascertain when they will appear 
and, in order to arouse curiosity, notify 
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renee unit commanders to consult this par- 
nit- ticular issue for full information. 

ae 6. Write the circulation manager at 
signs the same time you write the Sunday 


“roto” editor, urging the former to see 
that the Sunday editor cooperates. Tell 
him how he can increase his circulation 
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on the day the pictures are printed by 
circularizing the Guard. Any live cir- 
culation manager will jump at this op- 
portunity and can bring sufficient pres- 
sure on the Sunday editor to publish the 
photos. 

7. If you publish a Guard magazine, 
send each winner a dozen copies to send 
to his relatives. This will accomplish 
several things—most of all will show 
him you, as editor, are interested in him. 

8. Ask your commanding general to 
write a personal, congratulatory letter 
to each winner. 

A very similar publicity campaign, 
based on small arms qualification and 
unit figures of merit, will shortly be con- 
ducted in Michigan, and, if there is suf- 
ficient interest, the writer will be glad 
to furnish the “mechanics” of this sec- 
ond campaign. For obvious reasons, 
they may not be divulged at this time. 
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A Tall Order 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


AIN and its concomitant, mud, were a constant 
source of complaint in the A. E. F. Soldiers 
seemed to think that the quantity and quality of French 
mud were something unusual. On the contrary, it was 
inferior to our home product. 
operations in the Peninsular campaign, an officer who 
was charged with the construction of certain works 
complained of the difficulties caused by mud. “The job 
must be done,” was the answer. “Make a requisition 
for anything you need.” He thereupon sent in a request 
for “25 men, each 20 feet long, to work in mud 18 feet 
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Cheka 


THomas CLEMENT LONERGAN 


The incongruous conception of flam- 
ing fancy—a veritable Red Chimera— 
was established in Russia by a system of 
ruthlessness never before equalled in 
hastory. The instrument devised by the 
Bolsheviks to ensure their control of the 
Government was the Chrezvychaika or 
secret police. The Cheka, as it is more 
commonly called in Russia, is the All- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission for 
the Suppression of Counter-revolution- 
ary Movements and Crimes against the 
Government. 


ANY of the frightful scenes enact- 

ed in Russia during the reign of 
red terror that ensued with the tenancy 
of power by the Bolsheviks were de- 
scribed for me by Professor Tairoff, the 
old interpreter of the Moscow Soviet. 
Communal massacres, wholesale mur- 
der of political suspects without the 
mock ritual of accusation, much less of 
trial, countless deaths from unusually 
severe imprisonment conditions, and 
atrocities of revolting nature contrib- 
uted to a quota of victims in lurid excess 
of that ever exacted by the revolution- 
ary frenzy of other peoples. The cause 
of this gluttonous slaughter, as the pro- 
fessor emphasized, is to be found not so 
much in the deliberate policy of terror- 
ism adopted by the Soviet government, 
for what minority in any country hav- 
ing achieved supremacy by violence has 
not resorted at first to bloody measures 
to sustain its prestige, but rather in the 
unlimited and brutal control exercised 
’ by the Cheka or secret police—the in- 
strument devised by the Bolsheviks for 
the suppression of counter-revolution- 
ary activities. 
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“Although im some instances,” the 
professor remarked, “the Central Head- 
quarters of the Cheka at Moscow may 
not have sanctioned the fearful indis- 
cretions of its local branches nor, because 
of great distance and broken lines of 
communication, have been cognizant of 
the crimes contemplated, as in the case 
of the tragic assassination of the Tsar 
and his family, until after their consum- 
mation, nevertheless it cannot disown 
complete responsibility by such pleas.” 

The story of the Cheka system with 
its terrifying ramifications, as the old 
professor told it, was astounding in de- 
tail. If now I try to repeat the tale in 
the belief that its comparative authen- 
ticity may lend it interest, let there be a 
clear understanding that his name, of 
course, was not really Tairoff and that 
he will never, at any future time, be 
placed within possible danger of Bol- 
shevik vindictiveness. 

Immediately after its assumption o/ 
the government in October, 1917, the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets occu- 
pied itself with certain national policies 
that had, time and again, forced the 
basis for attack by the proletarian lead- 
ers, and especially by the Bolsheviks, 
against the Kerensky ministry. The de- 
cision of the congress culminated in the 
promulgation of three important de- 
crees: the first, proposing peace with 
Germany, was received with enthusiasm 
by the soldier soviets but met with op- 
position from the officers of the army 
until after the assassination of General 
Doukhonin, the commander-in-chiel, 
and the appointment of Kyrlenko, a Bol- 
shevik, to succeed him; the second, pre- 
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viding for the partition of the landed es- 
tates amongst the peasantry, was ac- 
claimed joyously in all the ujezds and 
villages; the third, placing the manage- 
ment and control of the industries in the 


“a hands of the workers, was greeted with 
- approval in the mills and factories. 
dis- 


These legislative moves were inevitable 
in order that the Bolsheviks might ful- 
fill the pledges they had made to the 
soldiers’, peasants’ and workers’ soviets 
and thus ensure the adherence of the 
proletariat to the new government. 

Engrossed in the promotion of this 
stock, which they had advertised as the 
essential prerequisites of proletarian dic- 
tatorship, Lenin, Trotski and Company 
did not attempt to inaugurate any plan 
of general persecution. Several minis- 


. 4 ters of the provisional government, who 
~~ had been arrested and imprisoned in the 
a 


fortress of Saints Peter and Paul, were 
shortly released. Political leaders of 
unfriendly opinion, military personages 
of influence and following, and whole 
organizations of anti-Bolshevik tenden- 
cies, including the Mensheviks who were 
very strong in certain localities, were 
permitted to continue their course with- 
out serious molestation. So that, by the 
end of 1917, counter-revolutionary cen- 
ters had been created in the territories 
of the Don, Orienburg and the Ural 
Cossacks. At Irkutsk the exercise of 
Soviet authority was physically inter- 
fered with by the Cadets, and in the 
Ukraine the adherents of the provision- 
al government had gathered together at 
Kiev and were organizing to form an‘in- 
dependent state. One by one, it is true, 
these uprisings were suppressed. Alexe- 
yev's forces on the Don were defeated 
and Rostov was captured by the Red 
Guards of Moscow, Petrograd, and the 
Donetz Basin; the forces of Doutov in 
the Urals met the same fate; the Cadets 
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at Irkutsk were destroyed by the joint 
opposition of the workers in the vicinity 
and the Red soldiers from Krasnoyarsk; 
the troops of Rada in the Ukraine were 
routed, the Ukrainian Government dis- 
persed and Kiev occupied. Yet the man- 
ner in which the Bolsheviks met these 
thrusts at their existence was a desul- 
tory one, dependent for success mainly 
upon the loyalty and aggressiveness of 
local partisans rather than upon any 
calculated system for crushing these 
conspiracies in their incipiency. 

It is a curious fact, in this connection, 
that while the pre-war scheming of the 
Bolsheviks had included a careful eval- 
uation of the many considerations af- 
fecting the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, it had ne- 
glected entirely any proposals for the 
maintenance of that dictatorship dur- 
ing the emergencies that might arise 
after it had been attained. 

Supplementing the political antago- 
nism in the various sections of the coun- 
try there appeared another menace to 
the stability of the new government—a 
general disregard for law and order. 
Were it not for the fact that public wel- 
fare was being endangered, the condi- 
tion might have been accepted as a just 
retribution for the defiant example set 
by the Bolsheviks themselves during the 
Kerensky regime. But it was the passer- 
by in the street that now suffered. The 
laxity of control over life and property, 
resulting partly, no doubt, from the col- 
lapse of the provisional government’s 
machinery for their protection, and 
partly from the suddenness of the So- 
viet’s accession to power, had increased 
to such an extent that the safety of the 
citizens had disappeared. The criminal 
element of the population, swelled by 
deserters from the army and the navy, 
did not wait for the coming of darkness 
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to execute its violent deeds. Robberies, 
assaults and murders were carried out 
boldly in the broad daylight. Even the 
official embassies and accredited repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries could not 
be guaranteed adequate safeguard. The 
Soviet at first attempted to check the 
disorders by the institution of “people’s 
courts,” a procedure which failed miser- 
ably. As a final resort martial law was 
proclaimed and the city of Petrograd 
more than once declared to be in a state 
of siege. Thieves were shot on sight. 
Looting was sternly repressed, though 
only after many sanguinary street bat- 
tles had occurred. Robbery was made 
punishable by death. These and similar 
methods of summary nature eventually 
produced a degree of security in the 
capital. 

In the spring of 1918 the Soviet gov- 
ernment found itself confronted on all 
sides with the fresh attacks of its ene- 
mies. The Czecho-Slovaks, appearing 
in the east, succeeded in capturing Sa- 
mara, Simbirsk and Kazan; armed de- 
tachments of the White Guards in the 
north were threatening Vologda and 
Moscow; Krasnov’s forces in the south 
were approaching Voronezh and Tsarit- 
zin; and Doutov was rapidly reorganiz- 
ing his Orenburg Cossacks in the Urals. 
Meanwhile the Siberian White Guards 
under Kolchak had descended upon 
Omsk, Cheliabinsk, and Ekaterinburg. 
The situation was perilous for the So- 
viet. To save itself from its foes, the 
Bolshevik government had recourse to 
the very un-communistic custom of 
“capitalistic countries” during the pe- 
riod of national emergency—compul- 
sory mobilization for the Red Army. 

The combined offensives of the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the White Guards 
in the Urals were held in check for six 
months, halfway between Ekaterinburg 


ee 


and Perm. The advance of the White 
Guards against Vologda was stopped by 
the Red sailors from the Baltic fleet. 
Newly drafted Red troops were hurried 
to concentration areas near Kazan and 
later, under the personal leadership of 
Trotski, recaptured that city. In turn 
Simbirsk and Samara were retaken by 
the same recruits, and the Constituent 
Assembly which the Social-Revolution- 
aries had formed in the latter govern- 
ment, was dissolved. The Volga being 
cleared, the Red forces marched upon 
Ufa and Orienburg. Their success was 
promoted by the dissension which had 
arisen between the White Guards and 
the Social-Revolutionaries. 

At the beginning of the winter of 
1918, Kolchak was being effectively 
checked by the Army of Ural Workers. 
This enabled the Soviet government to 
turn its attention towards the organ- 
ization of a strong Cossack army to 
meet the campaign of Krasnov in the 
south. His plan contemplated an ap- 
proach march of two columns, one mov- 
ing to the north and the other up the 
valley of the Volga. This division of his 
troops proved disastrous. Under the 
attacks of the Red army his Don Cos- 
sacks and Crimean divisions became de- 
moralized. Whole regiments surren- 
dered. He was forced to fall back, and 
the Soviets gained the Ukraine. 

The later struggle of Petlura, advanc- 
ing from the Roumanian and Polish 
frontiers to regain the Ukraine, was re- 
pulsed with equal vigor. The Red forces 
weré also gaining victories in Esthonia 
and Latvia. 

But as the year 1918 drew to a close, 
the internal political and external mili- 
tary opposition to the government began 
to assume renewed life. The Soviet 
found itself in a critical condition. 
Anti-communistic propaganda in Petro- 
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grad proclaimed that the Soviet would 
be no more stable than the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871. Open antagonism to the 
government was boldly displayed. An 
episode favorable to such propaganda 
was the strike of a number of officials in 
the ministries and staffs of the official 
banks and other credit institutions by 
way of protest against the violent ag- 
gressiveness of the Soviet methods. The 
signing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty 













































aroused the deep indignation of the left 
wing of the Social-Revolutionary party, 
which had been inclined to support the 


communistie element. The assassina- 
tion in the summer of 1918 of Count 
Mirbach, the German representative in 
Moscow, by the Left Socialists had been 
the bloody prelude to this opposition. 
The White Guardists now began to ex- 
press publie diseredit of the Soviet, pre- 
dicting success for the armies of Alex- 
eyev, Kornilov, Deniken and Kaledin. 
In the meanwhile Kolchak, taking ad- 
vantage of the pressure on the southern 
front, commenced a new offensive on the 
Volga in the spring of 1919. Ufa fell 
before his advance and the Red soldiers 
retreated between Viatka and Perm. A 
fresh mobilization was put into effect by 
the Communists. All available reserves 
were collected. This time the army of 
Kolchak, composed largely of Siberian 
peasants, who were continually desert- 
ing and engaging in local revolts, was 
decisively crushed. 

In the northern Caucasus, Denikin, 
who had reeruited and organized a vol- 
unteer officer army, inflicted heavy re- 
verses on the Red forees Moving to the 
Don, Denikin gathered together the rem- 
nants of Krasnov’s broken regiments, 
and during the summer captured most of 
the Ukraine and Tzaritzin. In October, 
1919, he oceupied Orel and began prepa- 
rations for an advance upon Tula and 


Moscow. Yudenitch was approaching 
the outskirts of Petrograd and Kolchak 
once again assumed the offensive on the 
Kurgan. The Soviet found itself in 
greater danger than in the summer of 
1918, even though it now had a more ex- 
perienced and, under the conditions, 
somewhat fairly well equipped soldiery 
to meet the emergency. 

It will be remembered that in the au- 
tumn of 1918 the intervention of the 
Allies began. Under these disturbing cir- 
cumstances the atmosphere in Moscow, 
to which the seat of government had 
been transferred, was heavy with plots, 


Tumors of plots, expectations, disap- 


pointments, hope and despair. The So- 
viet government was confronted with 
the task of defending with armed forces 
the powers it had seized by violence. A 
civil war was to be waged. There was 
no adequately trained and equipped 
army to meet the White foe with whom 
most of the Intellectuals in Russia sym- 
pathized. New armies had to be organ- 
ized and disciplined, for the great force 
that had held the 700-mile battle line on 
the eastern front had disintegrated 
through the influence of its army soviets. 
These conditions induced the commu- 
nists to inaugurate a policy of terrorism 
against their enemies — bourgeoisie, 
White Guardists and unsympathetic po- 
litical parties alike. 

To combat external foes a third mo- 
bilization on an enormous scale was de- 
creed. Already the cavalry of General 
Mamontov had entered Koslov and 
Tambov. It was breaking through the 
rearguard of the retreating Red forces, 
and the success of Denikin seemed as- 
sured. The peasantry, however, whose 
territory he had entered, fearing that his 
victory would take from them the land 
which they had acquired through the de- 
crees of the Soviet government, rose up 
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against him. It was his undoing. The 
Red army turned and, taking the offen- 
sive along the whole front, dealt him a 
number of crushing blows. His troops 
retreated in disorder to the Crimea. 
Deniken turned over the command to 
Wrangel and sailed for London. 

Yudenitch was similarly defeated 
and peace concluded with Esthonia. In 
the spring of 1920 the Polish White 
Guards, who had taken Kiev and were 
threatening Smolensk, were beaten and 
forced to retreat upon Warsaw. Before 
the end of the summer of that year 
Wrangel had met with the same fate as 
Deniken. 


Against its internal foes, the bour- 


geoisie, White Guardists, and all unsym- 
pathetic political parties alike, and as a 
preventitive measure against local rev- 
olution and lapse of discipline in the 
Army, the Soviet created a powerful in- 
strument of medieval cruelty—the 
Chrezvaichatka or Cheka. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Two Years 
Struggle on the Home Front,” M. Y. 
Latsis, himself a member of the col- 
legium of the Cheka, sets forth its pro- 
cedure. “In order that we might not be 
beaten, it was necessary to crush the 
enemy... . The Soviet government cre- 
ated a special organ, the All-Russian 
Extraordinary Commission for Combat- 
ting Counter-revolution, Speculation 
and Sabotage. The need of this organ 
was the more acutely felt as the Soviet 
government had no apparatus for the 
spiritual education of the people in com- 
munistic ideas. The old schools re- 
mained as before , . . The masses of the 
people were still imbued with the old 
spirit . . . hence the necessity for an ap- 
paratus for compulsion and purification. 
. . . Those must be crushed who crush 
us. . . . It was necessary to anticipate 
the outbreak of counter-revolutions in 





order to preserve the lives of our com. 
rades and the Soviet organization. . . - 
Only Pharisees and blockheads can deny 
the necessity for combatting counter. 
revolution although such denials have 
been all too frequent. About two years 
now lie behind the Extraordinary Com- 
mission. Its work speaks for itself.” 
The extreme measures to be pursued 
against persons arrested are outlined in 
the Red Terror No. 1 of November 1, 
1918. This was a weekly journal of the 
Cheka published at Kazan by Latsis. 
“We are no longer waging war against 
separate individuals, we are exterminat- 
ing the bourgeoisie as a class. Do not 
seek in the dossier of the accused for 
proofs as to whether he opposed the 
Soviet government by word or deed. 
The first question that should be put is 
to what class does he belong, of what 
extraction, of what education and pro- 
fession. These questions should decide 
the fate of the accused. Herein lies the 
meaning and essence of the Red Terror.” 
In the same edition of the journal ap- 
pears Order No. 7, which is addressed to 
a number of branches of the Cheka in 
large and small towns, and which covers 
the treatment of hostages. “You are in- 
structed to treat all hostages correctly, 
sparing health and life; do not forget 
that by our attitude to our hostages we 
better or make worse the lot of our com- 
rades imprisoned by the enemy as host- 
ages. The shooting of hostages should 
take place only in cases where the enemy 
applies this measure to our comrades, 
and then only with my permission.” 
Under the direction of Dzerzhinsky, 
who was Commissar or Minister of 
Home Affairs at the time, the Cheka was 
organized into several departments. 
There was firstly the Osoby Otdiel which 
was charged with “the merciless struggle 
against wholesale speculation in goods, 
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against offenses committed in the state 
service, against looting, theft and false 
pretenses.” Branches of the Osoby Ot- 
diel were set up in the armies at the 
time of their reorganization for the fight 
against Deniken and Kolchak, partly 
to keep check on the large number of 
former officers whose services were util- 
ized to drill and train the new forces, 
and partly to punish insubordination 
and desertion among the troops. The 
functions of these branches were to com- 
bat espionage, military, White Guard 
conspiracy, and every form of counter- 
revolutionary activity in the army, in 
the central military department, and at 
the front. There was, secondly, the 
Sekretono-Operativny or secret police, 
presided over by Latsis. There was, 
thirdly, an interdepartmental commis- 
sion presided over by the Lettish lawyer 
Stuchka, who had succeeded Latsis as 
president of the Riga Cheka at the time 
that city was still in the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. 

It was through the activities of the 
Osoby Otdiel branch more than the 
other that the Cheka acquired its enor- 
mous power in Russia. Its authority 
extended over all the fronts and em- 
braced the civilian population as well 
as the soldiers within those zones. It 
had its own special revolutionary tri- 
bunal, which was to “be guided in its 
judgments exclusively by the interest 
of the revolution” and was “not bound 
by any form of legal procedure.” There 
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was no appeal from its findings. Al- 
though the Cassation Department of the 
Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal was 


instituted to examine appeals from “all 
tribunals” of the Federated Republic, 
yet no opportunity for redress was ever 
granted to those sentenced by the Cheka. 
Arrest by the Cheka was usually made 


at midnight or in the early morning. 
This custom was a survival of the Tsar’s 
régime. The Russian dines at a late 
hour. Midnight was most likely to find 
him returned to his home. Suddenly 
awakened from sleep, the victim was 
subjected to an immediate examination. 
Under the pressure of fear and nervous 
terror his mental confusion was such 
that he often admitted guilt to the al- 
leged charges that had prompted his 
apprehension. Not only threats, but 
often false promises were made to the 
dazed prisoner to secure the necessary 
evidence. The arrest was frequently ac- 
companied by violence and even by 
robbery and theft. The house and rooms 
of the suspect were ransacked. Papers, 
property, money, and jewels were seized. 
Seldom, if ever, were these returned to 
the prisoner upon release, except in the 
rare cases of foreign nationals. Even 
then the restitution occurred only 
through the intervention of some high 
governmental official. Occasionally a 
hasty inventory of household effects was 
taken to serve as the basis for later con- 
fiscation. 

Official examination of the prisoner 
was invariably carried out at night. As 
a rule physical torture was not employ- 
ed. The affair, however, was of a brutal 
and callous nature. The officials bullied 
their victims, not in the manner of the 
“third degree,” but terrified them with 
threats of death by shooting. Cruel 
mental torture resulted—especially for 
those whose vitality had been lowered 
by lack of food, crowded, filthy, and 
verminous prison conditions, and by the 
high nervous tension produced through 
the repeated sight of fellow prisoners 
led to death. 

In many instances the prisoners were 
arrested without definite charge. Their 
relationship to former White Guardists 
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and partisans of the Tsar’s reign was 
sufficient reason. In particular the wives 
and children of Russians who had fled 
to join the White armies were arrested, 
released, rearrested again and again on 
the pretext of alleged espionage. It was 
not uncommon for prisoners to remain 
months and months in the jails without 
specific accusation or investigation. 
When charges were brought against the 
accused, an attempt was made to estab- 
lish guilt under one of seven categories 
of capital offenses. 

Sabotage, the first of these offenses, 
included not only the commonly under- 
stood forms of destruction of public 
property and public utilities, but also 
“strikes against the government” and Ca 
Canny, that is inefficient work or fail- 
ure to perform allotted work to the detri- 
ment of the government. For these of- 
fenses the penalty was death. The in- 
structions of the Cheka in regard to 
sabotage were explicit. “We have shot 
sabotagers and imprisoned them, but 
notwithstanding this a _ considerable 
number of them have succeeded in hid- 
ing from us up to the present time 
(1920) and are destroying our food or- 
ganizations and transport . . . there is 
only one means of ridding ourselves of 
this poison—to burn it out with a red 
hot iron. The Extraordinary Commis- 
sion is doing this.” 

For counter-revolutionary activities 
the penalty was usually death. In the 
book “Two Years’ Struggle on the 
Home Front,” Latsis describes some 
thirty cases of alleged counter-revo- 
lutionary activity. One of these deals 
with the assassination of Uritsky and 
Volodarsky and the attempt on the life 
of Lenin. These were charged against 
the Right wing of the Soviet Revolution- 
ary party. The Cheka reported that it 
had unearthed this conspiracy which 
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had for its object the extermination oj 
all communists holding responsible po- 
sitions in the government. Latsis jy 
writing of the attempts of the Right So- 
cial Revolutionists under Boris Savin. 
kov, former assistant minister of war in 
the Kerensky government, states: “Sg. 
vinkov himself set to work. The master 
showed his hand. Volodarsky and Urit- 
sky were torn from the ranks of ou 
foremost warriors. Savinkov aspired 
higher. He wished to kill the leader of 
the world’s proletariat, ‘Comrade Len- 
in.’ But the murderess, the hysterical 
Kaplan, missed her aim. The Extraor- 
dinary Commission exacted a heavy toll 
for these murders. In Petrograd alone, 
500 persons were shot in answer to the 
shots fired at Comrades Lenin and Urit- 
sky. Those who dreamed of killing a 
revolution by the murder of its leaders, 
seriously wounded themselves, and a 
whole year passed before the wound 
dealt them by the proletariat was 
healed.” These bloody measures of the 
Cheka furnish a further answer to the 
query constantly raised: If the Russian 
people as a whole were not communists, 
why did they not throw off the yoke 
of Bolshevism? 

Other examples of conspiracy which 
the Cheka claim to have discovered are 
the revolt of the Soviet naval forces at 
the fortresses of Krasnaya, Gorka, and 
Kronstadt, the plot of Dmitri Nikolae- 
vich Shipov, and, during 1918 and 1919, 
some 412 anti-revolutionary plots or- 
ganized by the Cadets, the Black Hun- 
dred, the Right and the Left Social Rev- 
olutionaries, the Mensheviks, and 
others. 

For speculation in goods, food, cloth- 
ing and jewels, the punishment was V4 
ried and depended upon the gravity of 
the offense. Death by shooting, heavy 
and light prison sentences, and fines 
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were pronounced in the different cases. 
For proven crimes in the government 
service, such as gross neglect of duty, 
bribery and theft, death was usually 
meted out. During 1918, 157 persons 
were executed for offenses under this 
In the first seven months of 
















































category. 

1919, more than a hundred persons were 
shot for crimes that they had committed 
while employed in governmental ca- 


pacities. In all, 8,818 individuals were 
proceeded against; of these 849 for theft, 
391 for treachery, 945 for gross neglect 
of duty, 422 for accepting bribes, and 
6,211 for miscellaneous breaches. 
Against brigandage the Cheka dealt 
singly and directly without the “unnec- 
essary” formality of trial. “The Ex- 
traordinary Commission deals very sim- 
ply with brigands; it removes them once 
and for all from society by shooting 
them. Now then, ‘the last decisive bat- 
tle’ of the proletariat against the old 
world is taking place, the activities of 
brigands are not to be borne, for they en- 
feeble our fighting capacity and render 
victory more difficult. Every worthless 
member of society should be rooted up 
in order that the whole organism may 
not perish; this is what we are doing 
with brigands. Throughout the whole 
period of this activity, 1,450 brigands 
have been shot and some thousands of 
the less harmful have been imprisoned.” 
The peasant revolts in the villages 
were overcome by the Cheka with 
troops. The insurgents were fired upon 
and the leaders, when captured, were 
shot. From January until September, 
1919, Latsis reports that the Extraordi- 
nary Commission had to cope with 340 
peasant uprisings. In the encounters, 
over 1,000 communists and over 3,000 
malcontents were killed. He does not 
state the number wounded. 

For desertion, which had increased 





rapidly in the armies at the front, the 
penalty during the earlier periods was 
death. This was inevitably so in the in- 
terior, where the deserters formed them- 
selves into bodies of roving bandits and, 
under the leadership of counter-revo- 
lutionaries, began to incite armed oppo- 
sition against the government and to 
promote pogroms in the Ukraine. 

The attitude of the Cheka towards 
the clergy is displayed in the following 
order signed by Latsis: 


For the attention of Perm, Vyatki, 
Nizhny-Novogorod, Penza, Saratov, 
Cheboksary, Astrakan, and Tsaritzin. 

The most extensive and unbridled agi- 
tations of the priesthood against the 
Soviet government is to be observed in 
the districts behind the front. In towns 
and villages, which from time to time 
have to be abandoned by the Soviet 
forces under the pressure of the White 
Guard and Anglo-French bands, priests 
play the réle of informers, deliver up 
Soviet workers to the torture of the 
bandits and meet the enemy willingly. 

In view of this flagrant counter-rev- 
olutionary activity among the clergy, I 
order all Extraordinary Commissions 
operating behind the front to devote spe- 
cial attention to the clergy, to establish 
careful supervision over them, to shoot 
each one of them, notwithstanding his 
clerical dignity, who dares oppose the 
Soviet government by word or deed. 


The persecution of the clergy by the 
Cheka has been continuous for the rea- 
son that the Russians, particularly the 
peasants, are deeply religious. The in- 
fluence of the village priest over them is 
powerful. But it was not the village 
monk alone that the Soviet attacked. 
The higher dignitaries of the Church be- 
came the objects of the special attention 
of the Cheka. Early in 1923 the Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Petrograd, Monsig- 
nor Cieplak, with eight or ten associate 
priests were sentenced to solitary im- 
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prisonment,’ and the coadjutor bishop, 
Monsignor Butkiewiez, and two other 
priests were executed. Later in the same 
year, the venerable Patriarch Tichon, 
who was the head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and whose liberty had been 
restricted to the limits of a monastery 
in Moscow, was imprisoned until a 
forced recantation of alleged statements 
against the Soviet government was 
wrenched from him. Withal the govern- 
ment did not dare order the closing of 
the churches, lest the public feeling be 
strained to the point of martyrdom. 

The question of amnesty for political 
prisoners seems never to have been fa- 
vorably entertained by the Cheka. An 
order signed by Latsis (1918) reads: 

In anticipation of the anniversary of 
the October revolution, many Soviets 
have begun to talk of an amnesty to po- 
litical offenders. I hereby declare that to 
decide questions of amnesty is not the 
task of the individual Soviets. It is for 
the All-Russian Congress or its Central 
Executive Committee to do this. 

There must be no weakening, no dis- 
charge of prisoners. The struggle is 
only now flaming up. It must be carried 
on to the end, the bourgeoisie destroyed 
as a class and then we can speak of 
amnesty. 

The above extracts indicate clearly 
that the Cheka never proposed to con- 
fine its jurisdiction solely to the defense 
of the Soviet against revolution and the 
activities of its enemies. Latsis was de- 
termined to make the Cheka an instru- 
ment for the extermination of the bour- 
geoisie by force. Dzerzhinsky, the 
president of the Central Cheka, Bokaev, 
the president of the Petrograd Cheka, 
and Bukharin supported this view of 
Latsis. Karl Radsk, the prolific writer 
and propagandist, leaned towards this 


*They were released in March, 1924, through the intervention of the British Government 4 


the request of the Vatican. 
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group, although later he adopted a more 
moderate stand. 

The prisons of the Cheka were terri. 
ble. They were crowded and filthy 
beyond description. No attempt was 
made to classify the prisoners. lj 
were herded together. Deserters, brig- 
ands, robbers, assassins, bourgeoisie 
suspects, and frail hostages—the wives. 
mothers, sisters, daughters of those that 
had joined the White armies—all were 
driven without segregation into the sti- 
fling pens of the barracks. The dialects 
of strange people were mingled in these 
places of despair. Mongols from the 
Kirghis, Tartars of the Golden Horde 
from Kazan, deep-throated peasants 
from the Bushkir, sibilant voiced Rus- 
sians from the Volga, Jews from the 
Ukraine, Cossacks from the Crimea, 
nomads from the Astrakan steppes, and 
Kurds from the Pre-Caucasus, contrib- 
uted to the queer mélange of tongues. 

The food was no better than the pris- 
ons. The semi-starvation that pre- 
vailed throughout Russia did not justify 
the insufficiency and the inferiority oi 
the ration. It generally consisted of a 
little warm water and an issue of black 
bread which varied from one-half to one 
pound per person per day. From time 
to time this was supplemented by a thin 
watery soup, prepared under the most 
objectionable conditions, and usually 
served at noon. On rare occasions 4 por- 
tion of horse flesh was distributed. 

Diseases spread contagiously amongst 
the weakened prisoners. The physical 
and mental suffering caused by such 
conditions made death preferable and 
even desirable. The constant pressure 
of this environment eventually reduced 
the finer sensibilities into degraded res- 
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ignation or else excited them to an hys- 
terical state of mental derangement. 
The prison officials rarely beat the 
prisoners. They confined their ill-treat- 
ment to brutality of speech and efforts 
to stun by the loudness of their tones 
the mentally weakened victims. They 
mocked and laughed at the plight of 
these unfortunates. The bourgeoisie 
prisoners were compelled to perform the 
filthiest work. * 

A trial by Cheka was conducted in se- 
cret, before a Cheka tribunal. The trib- 
unal consisted, as a rule, of the Cheka 
judge, who filled the position of prose- 
cutor and not uncommonly that of coun- 
sel for the defense. Groups of prisoners 
charged with the same offence were often 
tried collectively. The sentence, once 
passed, was seldom subject to appeal 
except in cases where great influence was 
brought to bear. 

In November, 1921, six men were be- 
ing tried by the Cheka for the theft of 
government property. They were ex-sol- 
diers and former members of the detuch- 
ment that guarded the jewels of the 
Soviet in the treasure rooms of the 
Kremlin. The trial took place in the 
bare living room of an old bourgeoisie 
home in Moscow. A single shaded light 
hanging from a broken chandelier shone 
down upon a frail dark man seated at 
atable. His face was thin and pale, like 
that of one who is under-nourished or 
is recuperating from a grave illness, and 
his Semitie features were drawn to a 
point by a scanty, seraggly beard. A 
workman's soft blouse, belted and of 
dull color, completed his almost maca- 
bre appearance. With long, slender fin- 
gers he opened a worn portfolio and 
placed a certain paper on the table be- 
fore him. The unfortunate beings, out- 
casts of the proletariat awaiting trial, 
were herded near the judge behind a 


fence of Red bayonets. A small crowd 
of the wives, mothers, sisters and women 
of the prisoners were grouped in the 
semi-darkness near the entrance to the 
room. 

The prisoners were mostly young men 
—“Little Russians’—from the Volga. 
Some wore the belted tunic and the 
valinkas or felt boots of the peasants. 
One of them, a tall, straight, blonde fel- 
low, stood in front of the judge and 
pleaded with him in the soft Russian 
accent of the valley. The others regard- 
ed the big peasant with varying degrees 
of interest. He was evidently the leader 
and the most intelligent of the group. 
In the course of his plea he described 
the services that he and his comrades 
had given to the Soviet government 
while in the Red army on the Polish 
and Crimean fronts. Emphasizing the 
wounds and hardships that they had 
suffered for the cause of the proletariat, 
he begged the judge for mercy. His ef- 
fort apparently made a great impres- 
sion, for the judge addressed them in 
turn with a voice that had grown more 
kindly. It seemed apparent, in view of 
the services they had rendered to the 
government, that the judge was about 
to pronounce as lenient a sentence as 
poss*ble, when a door at the right was 
suddenly and noiselessly opened. The 
huge bulk of a man with an evil and 
cruel face appeared in the doorway. His 
bleary eyes glanced completely around 
the room and finally rested on the judge. 
A gasp, like that of choked breath, came 
from the women in the corner. Cheka! 

The judge straightened himself and, 
coughing slightly, cleared his voice. In 
loud and firm tones he declared the pris- 
oners guilty of theft, and sentenced them 
to death in accordance with the laws of 
the Soviet Republic. 

In this manner the Cheka prevented 
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any tendency towards compassion on 
the part of their tribunal officials. Un- 
der the threat of the secret agent in the 
doorway, the judge realized that it was 
a case either of himself or the prisoners. 
The mere presence of the apparition was 
sufficient to strike terror into his heart 
and to determine a course of merciless- 
ness on his part. 

A prisoner who was to be shot was not 
informed when he was to be executed. 
The method generally followed was sim- 
ple. The prisoner was ordered to leave 
the cell and to take his effects with him. 
This was intended to give the impression 
to those who remained that he was be- 
ing freed or transferred to another pris- 
on. As he passed down the corridor, the 
executioner followed him, in the guise of 
a guard. At the end of the corridor the 
condemned was ordered to enter a cer- 
tain room. The guard closed the door 
quickly and shot him in the back of the 
head. 


a , 


Often, in order to muffle the execy. 
tioner’s shot, the Cheka resorted to ay 
ingenious device. Just before the exe. 
cution was to take place, a motor was 
started in the courtyard of the prison, 
During the noise made by the engine, 
the fatal shot was fired. Sometimes the 
motor would miss. The subterfuge was 
quickly disclosed to the other prisoners, 
Thereafter the sinister “whirring” noise 
during the stillness of the early morning 
added to their torture. 

It is to the credit of the Red army 
that the soldiers early refused to par- 
ticipate in these slaughters. The report 
commonly circulated in Moscow depicts 
the executioner of 1921 as a narcotic who 
was kept sufficiently steeped in drugs so 
that any sensitiveness or remorse in his 
occupation was destroyed. 

7 - * 

This is the story the professor told to 
me, a narrative of the rule of the prole- 
tariat. 








Platitudes in Practice 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


ROBABLY no maxim is oftener quoted nor less 

observed than Napoleon’s “Read and re-read the 
campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Eugene and Frederick; take them 
for your model, that is the only way of becoming a 
great captain, to obtain the secrets of the art of war.” 
Regimental commanders who desire to foster the study 
of military history would profit by consulting General 
Order No. 51, War Department, August 20, 1897. 
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Joint Training with National Guard 
Favored 


(ee success has at- 


tended the association of Organized 
Reserve officers with National Guard 
units in training activities. The coop- 


eration and extent of interest in many 
of the States have encouraged the War 


Department to give study to the matter. 
A survey of the conditions of training 
of National Guard organizations where 


Reserve officers have been associated 
has developed the possibility of a more 
important and effective plan. This is to 


associate Organized Reserve units with 
National Guard units in both active and 
inactive duty. 

Policies that have been in effect for 


some time provide that upon his own 
application, accompanied by recom- 
mendation of the National Guard unit 
commander, a Reserve officer, subject to 
the approval by the Adjutant General 
of the State National Guard, may be at- 
tached by the corps area commander to 
the National Guard unit for the purpose 


of inactive training throughout the year. 


Under similar conditions Reserve offi- 
cers may be ordered to active duty 
training with a National Guard unit 


during its field training period. 


Unit commanders of Organized Re- 
serve units have been watching the re- 
sult of such assignments with interest. 
Regular Army instructors on duty with 
the National Guard have reported upon 
the effects of such assignments. Re- 
ports from these sources have resulted in 
a favorable study by the War Depart- 
ment of plans for extension of this sys- 
tem to units. 

The War Department has authorized 
corps area commanders to approve the 
assignment of any Organized Reserve 
unit to a National Guard unit for joint 
training throughout the year, where 
there is general approval by the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserve 
unit commanders. This condition will 
require the working out of joint training 
programs to be approved by the com- 
manders of both units. 

Under this plan the Reserve officers 
would be on inactive duty status in at- 
tending the regular meetings of the Na- 
tional Guard unit throughout the ar- 
mory year, but would be called to active 
duty for such periods as the National 
Guard unit goes into training camp. 








Proving That Experience Does Not 
Always Teach 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


PEAKING of mules, there was the famous mule in 
Prussia. He served through thirty battles fought 
by the King of Prussia—but remained a mule to the end. 
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COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
Chief of Infantry 
Masor Gen. Rospert H. ALLEN 


Executive 
Cou. Lorenzo D. Gasser 


Section I—Personnel 
Cot. E. G. Peyton 
Lieut. Cot. C. C. ALLEN 
Majsor R. E. O’Brien 
Maysor P. W. Baape 
Masor L. 8. Hoses 


Masor V. Evans (temporary) 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment 
Masor E. M. Wits0on 
Masor T. LawreENce 


Section I11—Intelligence 
Masor T. B. Catron 
Major 8S. J. CHAMBERLIN 


Section I1I—Training and Inspection 
Masor J. D. Burnerr 
Major B. Macruper 
Masor C. H. Bonesree. 
Captain W. A. LAYMAN 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 
Masor M. H. THoMLINsSoN 








Antiaircraft Training 


ROVISIONAL training _instruc- 

tions for antiaircraft combat have 
been completed by the Infantry School, 
reviewed by the Chief of Infantry, and 
submitted to the War Department for 
approval and publication. It is expected 
that these instructions will reach troops 
in the near future. The training in- 
structions, a result of several years’ 
labor and experiment, are to be accom- 
panied by a directive to regimental com- 
manders requiring them to train for two 
consecutive training years, under the 
proposed system outlined, and to sub- 
mit by January 31, 1930, reports on the 
adequacy of the provisions for the pro- 
tection of Infantry from aircraft attack 
on the march, in bivouac, and in combat. 
Regimental commanders are also invited 
to recommend changes when experience 
shows that the methods are faulty or that 
other methods are preferred. 
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The instructions will contain a dis- 
cussion of aerial tactics, aircraft infor- 
mation, antiaircraft tactics, methods of 
concealment and protection from air- 
craft, deployments, and a discussion of 
antiaircraft fire and the equipment with 
which Infantry is, or should be, pro- 
vided. The methods and importance of 
antiaircraft training are thoroughly 
covered, including the construction of 
ranges, antiaircraft marksmanship 
courses, antiaircraft musketry and com- 
bat practices, and practice on towed tar- 
gets. 

Preliminary practice is based on the 
use of the caliber .22 rifle. A new sight 
block containing an open sight has been 
produced which can be substituted for 
the peep sight on the present caliber .22 
small bore rifle. This sight, in general, 
ig designed to familiarize the firer with 
the use of an open sight, and simulates, 
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during the practice firing, the battle 
sight which later is used with the caliber 
30 rifle. These sights will be issued to 
troops soon. 

The regulation is based primarily on 
the idea that Infantry, using the rifle, 
can make low flying hazardous at alti- 
tudes under 750 to 1,000 feet, and, using 
the machine gun, at altitudes under 
1250 to 1,500 feet. Though conceal- 
ment and dispersion afford a measure of 
protection, the best means of neutraliz- 
ing the effort of aircraft on ground 
troops is to act offensively with the 
weapons at hand. The negative meas- 
ures of concealment and dispersion are 
important and are discussed in full. The 
cbject of the regulation, however, is to 
train Infantry to fight aircraft offen- 
sively. 

The importance of training to increase 
Infantry effect against low-flying air- 
planes was forcibly shown during the 
experiments at Fort Benning, prelimi- 
nary to drafting the training courses. 
Sight men of average intelligence and 
marksmanship ability were selected and 
were required to fire on towed targets. 
The result was 53 hits. They were then 
put through the course prescribed in the 


new training instructions, twenty-one 
and a half hours of training, and a sec- 
ond firing at towed targets resulted in a 
score of 101 hits. After second period of 
instruction of eleven hours the score was 
132 hits. 

The regulation should not be accepted 
as the final word on antiaircraft meth- 
ods. It is a preliminary step in evolving 
a regulation of a more permanent na- 
ture. The subject is too new for the pro- 
duction of final solution yet. There 
must necessarily be a continuing study 
for years to come. The Chief of Infan- 
try considers that this regulation, in its 
treatment of the details of training In- 
fantry to combat aircraft, is vastly 
superior to any regulation thus far pro- 
duced to his knowledge in foreign 
armies. He considers that the Infantry 
School, the Department of Experiment, 
and the Infantry Board have done excel- 
lently in producing such a complete 
work in a new field. The regulation does 
not deal in general observations, but 
comes down to “brass tacks.” It 
should cover admirably this subject dur- 
ing the primary stages of training Infan- 
try to protect itself against low flying 
aircraft. 





Ait Corps Demonstration at the Infantry School 


HE second annual air corps demon- 
stration was held at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia, May 10, 


1928. Delayed arrival of the planes, 
because of unfavorable weather, pre- 
vented a two days’ demonstration, as 
planned. Seventy-three airplanes, in- 
cluding one war strength squadron of 
twenty-five pursuit planes, and the re- 
mainder observation and cargo types, 
participated. The restricted program 


included events of considerable 


two 


interest to Infantry. They were an air- 
craft attack on a march column, repre- 
sented by targets, and an aerial attack 
on a reserve battalion in bivouac. 

In order to have the targets in the 
first of these simulate closely the for- 
mation of an infantry battalion that, 
while on the march, has dispersed and 
taken cover for protection against a 
low-flying air attack, a battalion was 
actually put on the road. A single plane 
came over, representing the attack. The 
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ground troops dispersed and took cover in the afternoon. Eighteen attac 
in accordance with the present methods. planes attacked from an altitude les 
Then the position of each man, animal, than 500 feet and fired 2,891 rounds of 
and vehicle was marked with a suitable machine gun ammunition and 120 171). 
target. It was against these targetsthat pound bombs. Again, no machine gun 
the demonstration attack took place. hits were found. The percentages oj 
The battalion was permitted to make targets hit were: men, 5.2 per cent; ani- 
its dispositions during the time that mals, 22.8 per cent; carts hit, 54.5 per 
elapséd between the warning and the cent; carts destroyed, 23 per cent; wag- 
arrival of the airplane over the column. ons hit, 0 per cent. The damage to 
In this instance, the period was forty trees above the bomb craters indicated 
seconds. It is interesting to note that that the destructive effect of aeria| 
the elapsed time was considerably bombs was largely vertical. Very few 
greater than that for which Infantry of the figures were hit except by large 
has been preparing. Even then, simu- fragments close to the point of burst. 
lated air attack came perpendicularly Small shelter trenches or low epaule- 
to the column. It was eighty seconds ments would have given almost perfect 
after the warning that aircraft came into protection to personnel. Most of the 
position to attack along the column. animals hit would have been destroyed, 
Members of the battalion were not per- but the effect on the carts is doubtful. 
mitted to take advantage of the last Some of the carts would have been dis- 
forty seconds of this period. abled and perhaps one or two of the guns 
After these preliminaries, the fire at- would have been put out of action. 
tack was made at altitudes of less than Some interesting conclusions can be 
500 feet by eighteen attack planes. The drawn from these demonstrations, but 
plans fired 450 rounds of machine gun because of the short duration of the 
ammunition and 116 1714-pound aerial demonstration they cannot be accepted 
bombs. A fire that started among the as final. They do show, however, that 
targets prevented accurate marking. even when Infantry does not act offen- 
The percentages of targets assumed to sively, the effect of aircraft attack on 
have been hit were: men, 18 per cent; ground troops will delay rather than 
animals, 76 per cent; carts hit, 62 per destroy. The conclusions are: 
cent; carts destroyed, 50 per cent; sup- (a) Infantry in the open and without 
ply vehicles, 0 per cent. means of antiaircraft defense will re- 
No machine gun hits were noted. A °®!V© casualties from low-flying attack 
large part of the hits, especially among planes, largely from bombing. 
: (b) The effect of aircraft machine 
the animals, were under trees where con- ; : ia 
; , gun fire on dispersed columns is negiig!- 
siderable numbers of men and animals ble 
had sought concealment. (c) The major part of the casualties 
In the demonstration of an attack on of Infantry columns on the march or in 
a battalion in bivouac, targets were pivouac can be expected among animals 
placed in a wood about 450 yards long 


rho 9 and transportation. The nature of the 
by from 75 to 150 yards wide. Oppor- hits seems to indicate that the damage 
tunity was given for aerial reconnais- 


to motorized transportation will be con- 
sance in the forenoon. The bombing siderably less than to animal drawn 


and machine gun attacks were delivered transportation. 
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id) Fox-holes for Infantry are ade- rifle, automatic rifle, and machine gun 
protection from aerial attacks, fire. In an actual case the air forces 
‘t from direct hits. would have suffered severe casualties or 
(e) Dispersed formations add a_ they would have been forced to higher 
e of protection from the serious- altitudes, from which the effect of their 
f the damage to marching columns _ fire would have been considerably less- 
and troops in bivouae, but the most pro- ened. A thorough reconnaissance by 
tection will be obtained by counter the aircraft was permitted beforehand 
isures. These will tend to neutralize and the attack was made over well- 
irgely the effectiveness of hostile air- mapped ground familiar to the flyers. 
raft attack. 

(f) The destructive effect of aircraft 
bombs is largely upward. These bombs 
ot have the seythe-like action of 

the Infantry mortar H. E. shell. 
(9) It was reassuring to learn that an 
Infantry battalion suffered very little 
material damage by an attack by eigh- 


These conditions will rarely be met in 
combat. Locations of ground troops, 
their intentions and dispositions, the 
direction of their march, the difficulties 
of orientation, the effect of weather and 
light, and the like, will be as confusing 
to the airman as to the man on the 
teen planes, firing at very low altitudes, ground. In other words, the “fog of 
under ideal conditions, and free from war” will be present for the flyer. In 
hostile offensive efforts from the ®ddition, the danger from ground weap- 
sround ons in low-flying will certainly add an- 

In both demonstrations the aircraft other factor to differentiate the peace- 
attack was delivered at altitudes well time attack from that made under con- 
within the effective range of Infantry ditions of war. 





Infantry Team—National Matches 


HE Infantry rifle squad started he has been furnished from the Infantry 
peat at Camp Perry, Ohio, on regiments. In the first day’s shooting at 
June 19. The training methods are 200 yards off-hand, twenty-nine mem- 
sentially the same as those that were bers of the squad of thirty-six made 
successful last year. The mornings will scores of 45 or better. One “possible” 
be devoted to shooting, emphasis being score and several scores of 48 were in- 
placed on 200 yards off-hand, 300 yards cluded. 
rapid fire, and 1,000 yards slow fire. The The squad is comfortably quartered 

ternoons will be devoted to “dry- in temporary buildings at the Erie Ord- 
shooting.” Close attention will be paid nance Depot. Captain Lindroth speaks 
to the perfection of the fundamentals of highly of the efforts of the commanding 
oting as set forth in Rifle Marksman- officer to make the team confortable. He 
says, “The Ordnance garrison is inter- 

captain of the Infantry team, ested in the Infantry team and is with 

A. Lindroth, speaks enthusi- the Infantry branch in pulling for an- 

of the excellent material that other victory.” Captain Lindroth also 
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comments on the excellence of the range the team. 
detachment received from the 11th In- 
fantry and the three cooks furnished by 
the 24th Infantry. 

Practically all regiments have con- 
tributed to the fund to cover incidental 
expenses. This fund, over $1,100, will 
be used to provide equipment and sup- 
plies which cannot be purchased from 
the limited funds furnished by the ap- 
propriation for the matches. It will also 
be used in part to provide recreation for 


Such recreation will }¢ 
reflected in increased morale. The Chief 
of Infantry and the members of the 
Infantry team are deeply appreciative 
for this loyal cooperation. The individ. 
uals on the squad know that they have 
the support of the Infantry and are cop- 
fident that they will show their appre- 
ciation by retaining for the Infantry the 
National Trophy during the coming 


matches. 





Infantry Receives One Hundred and Sixteen 


New Of f.cers 


assigned by The Adjutant General to 
stations near their homes in order that 
transportation funds may be conserved 
Newly commissioned second lieutenants 
of Infantry are not assigned to foreign 
service stations or to tank organizations 
Regimental duty is considered the best 
first duty assignment. 

The Infantry is fortunate to receiv 
this large allotment of graduates. Wé 
welcome them into the Branch. 

The assignments follow: 


NE hundred sixteen graduates of 

the United States Military Acad- 

emy, class of 1928, were assigned to the 
Infantry. Eighty-four have been as- 
signed to Infantry regiments within the 
continental limits of the United States, 
and thirty-four are ordered to report to 
Brooks Field, Texas, for flying training. 
The newly commissioned officers are 
now on a three months’ graduation leave 
and will report to their stations in Sep- 
tember. In general, the graduates are 
Ramey, R. M. 


Brown, H. 
Allen, F. G. 


Parham, A. H. 
Adams, P. D. 
Cralle, M. 8. 


2d Infantry 
Anderson, W. 


Nourse, K. E. 
Farra, J. F., Jr. 
Wetherill, R., Jr. 


Nadal, R. A. 
Dickey, F. R. 


Lamont, J. M. 
Beattie, R. B. 
Boos, F. H. 

8d Infantry 
Moscaletti, T. G. 
Douglas, G. A. 

jth Infantry 
Enger, E. E. 
Prunty, Carroll H. 
Willette, G. C. 

6th Infantry 
Cummings, E 


L. A. 
MacLaughlin, P. E. 


6th Infantry 
Hasting, H. H. 
Halterman, H. W. 
7th Infantry 
Wadman, J. F. 
8th Infantry 
Johnston, K. 
Moore, W. T. 
Gude, E. W. 
Tarpley, T. M. 
10th Infantry 
Fritzsche, C. F. 


11th Infantry 


Sherburne, T. L., ; 


12th Infantry 
Donald, W. G. 


Upham, J. 8., Jr. 


MeNair, D. C. 
King, C. B. 
18th Infantry 
Lawrence, G. H. 
Thayer, A. 
Gilchrist, J. R. 
16th Infantry 
Kirby, H. C. 
Haskell, F. W. 
Beall, H. L., Jr. 
Moran, H. F. 
17th Infantry 
Williams, J. O. 
Caldwell, W. G. 
Nelson, R. T. 
18th Infantry 
Schepps, M. C. 
Blair, R. 
Webb, A. N. 
O'Connell, D. H. 


22d Infantry 
Huddleston, T. O. 


. Mason, 8S. B. 


Lewis, E. T. 
25th Infantry 
McGarr, L. C. 


Houseman, E. M. 


Kelly, R. H. 

26th Infantry 
Calyer, P. D. 
Boxland, J. P. 
Will, G. F. 

28th Infantry 
Delmonico, L. R. 
Lockett, J. W. 
Fuller, L. A. 
Bock, F. L. 
Johnson, W. P. 
McNamara, A. T. 

29th Infantry 
Wells, T. J. 
Breckinridge, 
Browning, W. 
Wiley, N. J., Jr. 
Doidge, J. P. 
Totten, J. E. 
Spivey, D. T. 


80th Infantry 
Currie, W. R. 

84th Infantry 
Morton, P. M. 

88th Infantry 
Grinstead, J. B. 
Knudsen, J. 8. 
Howard, R. A., Jr. 
Smith, R. L. 


Inf., 24th Div., Ft. Sam 


Houston 
Jack, W. 
Tally, F. O. 
Simon, W. A. 
Sams, W. C., Jr. 


Inf., 2d Div., Ft. D. 2 


Russell 
Mitchell, P. J. 
Trent, J. F. 
Seudder, E. E. 
Watkins, G. M. 

Brooks Field 
Smith, D. B. 
Flood, H. L. 


- Titus, 


Murtha, J. T., Jr 
Baker, G. W. 
Butchers, R. J 
Maeridian, F. R 
Smith, G. F. 
Reed, A. W. 
Meehan, A. W. 
Staley, W. G. 
Moran, T. J. 
Middlebrooks, R. R. 
Howard, C. F. 
Montgomery, H. E., / 
Bisson, M. C. 
Wilson, H. E. 
Warren, R. W. 
Kissner, A. W. 
Saunders, L. V. 
Skeldon, F. L. 
O’Donnell, E., Jr. 
ae A 
Yost, E. F. 
Taylor, R. K. 

Ivy, J. M. 

Brown, J. W. 
Lane, 8S. H. 

Olive, J. F., 
Sirmyer, E. 
Wiesenauer, 

Steed, T. W. 





























Editorial Comment 








Aircraft Attack on Ground Troops 


UST how effective are aircraft in 

attack of ground troops on the 
march, in bivouae, and in battle? The 
Infantry recognizes a measure of air- 
craft effectiveness and is making steady 
progress toward counteracting this 
aanger. 

In the Air Corps Demonstration of 
1928 at the Infantry School, described 
in the Notes from the Chief of Infantry 
in this number of the JouRNAL, we note 
that aircraft are quite effective against 
ground troops on the march and in biv- 
ouac, under certain conditions. But, are 
not these conditions too favorable to 
the aircraft? Are we to assume that 
foot troops will passively receive low- 
flying attacks? Shall we admit that the 
mere presence of aireraft will destroy 
our morale? 

There are two general ways to protect 
attacking planes. 
These may be called negative and posi- 


loot 


troops from 
tive. The negative measures consist of 
concealing ground troops from observa- 
tion, and consequently from attack, and 
dispersing troops on the march and in 
bivouaec so that they will not present 
Z This method causes 
the aircraft to disperse their efforts. The 


positive 


compact targets. 
measures consist of offensive 
action by friendly airplanes and by the 
eround troops. The weapons that the 
niantry has for this are the rifle, the 
automatic rifle, and the machine gun. 
Experiments have shown that foot 


roops using rifles can be reasonably 


certain of hitting airplanes flying at alti- 
tudes up to 750 or 1,000 feet, and that 
machine guns are likewise effective 
against aircraft up to altitudes of 1,250 
or 1,500 feet. These experiments were 
made before the development of the 
recent training methods and antiaircraft 
equipment. Perhaps the true effective 
ranges are even greater. 

In the recent Air Corps Demonstra- 
tion at the Infantry School, airplanes 
attacked at altitudes under 500 feet, well 
within the effective range of rifle and 
machine gun fire. We question the 
value of demonstrations at such low alti- 
tudes to either the Air Corps or the 
Infantry. 

The recent demonstration was one- 
sided in other respects too. The ground 
troops used only negative defensive 
measures, namely, dispersion and con- 
cealment; and the air forces had ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions in that 
they operated over well-mapped ground 
that had been reconnoitered in advance. 
What would have been the results if 
service conditions had been more nearly 
simulated and if the ground troops had 
been able to adopt positive measures 
and bring fire to bear on the planes? 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
fire of ground troops will have the effect 
of at least driving planes to higher alti- 
tudes. Will not these higher altitudes 
considerably reduce the effect of aircraft 
bombing and machine gunnery? By 
allowing low-flying attacks and ignor- 
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ing the effect of ground fire in demon- 
strations or tests, are we not giving our 
student personnel and the public the 
wrong impression of the results of air- 
craft attack? It is true that in this 
manner we have gotten an idea of the 
effect of airplane bombing and machine 
gunnery at 500 feet, but what would the 
effect be at 1,000 feet? Would it be so 
great that Infantry will have to change 
its march formations, or will retention 
of present march formations and rapid 
dispersion to the sides of the road suf- 
fice? To answer these and other ques- 
tions we should have complete data. 
The effect of aircraft attack on ground 
troops during the World War has often 
been spoken of as moral rather than 
material. And at that time foot troops 
knew relatively little about even nega- 
tive defensive measures, while training 
in the positive measures was extremely 
meager and rudimentary. Training, 
both positive and negative, is the true 
method of counteracting the moral 
effect of aircraft attack. Our Service 
has now developed very sound tentative 
instructions for training ground troops 


to combat aircraft, and will soon star 
training under these instructions. It js 
not far-fetched to say that the effect of 
this training will counteract the mor) 
effect of aircraft, even assuming ip. 
creased numbers of airplanes, superior 
equipment of the modern plane, and 
increased efficiency of the aviator. We 
believe that Infantry, well trained under 
the training instructions now developed, 
and equipped to fight aircraft with 
weapons at hand, has now brought the 
airplane menace to the level of othe 
battlefield dangers. 

In future tests and demonstrations, 
why not assume a sane condition of 
Infantry morale and a safe measure of 
the effectiveness of their weapons in 
driving aircraft to higher altitudes? 
Thus will we more nearly simulate 
actual conditions, and thus will we learn 
the actual danger from aircraft attack 
on ground troops. Then, and not until 
then, can we answer the question, “How 
effective is aircraft attack on ground 
troops on the march, in bivouac, and 
in battle?” 








Golf Rules on the Battlefield 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


EPORTS of recent air-ground maneuvers indicate 
that troops are not sufficiently impressed with the 
value of taking cover. The habit of looking up at air- 
planes is particularly bad, as faces are for some reason 
easily seen, and troops have been discovered that 


might otherwise not have been noticed. 


“Keep your 


head down” applies to more than the game of golf. 


























A Supplement to “Mechanization Overseas” 


DITOR: 

is no sense, of course, in trying 
ortion blame between a “villain 
eader” and a “careless typist” 
“frantic author,” but it is rather 
bad that an error occurred in my 
rticle on “Mechanization Overseas” 
in the July issue of the Inrantry Jour- 
\ passage there spoke of the mo- 
rized trek of the 34th Infantry from 
t Eustis to Camp Meade in October, 
In the same paragraph refer- 
was made to the movement of 
“1928” in forty-eight hours. The fig- 
ures “1928” should naturally have been 

"1927." 
The motorized move of the 34th In- 
in 1928 had not actually started 
when the JourNAL went to press. The 
move of 1928 was far superior to that of 
1927. The trucks of the 34th Infan- 


those of the experienced and 

t convoy train of the 21st (Tank) 
enance Company were immeas- 
better than the antiquated ve- 
borrowed from the Coast Artillery 


In 1927, the move was from 
t Sunday to late Monday night, 


- - << 


and from 5:00 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing to late Tuesday night. In 1928, 
Colonel Darrah brought his outfit 
through on a neater and smoother sched- 
ule. They left Fort Eustis at 5:00 
o’clock in the morning on June 28 and 
went into camp just short of Freder- 
icksburg at 1:40 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the first day. The second day 
they started at 5:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and rolled into Fort Leonard Wood 
at 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon. 

It is unfortunate that an error in a 
date, “1928” for “1927,” should even 
temporarily detract from the credit for 
such a fine performance. For those in- 
terested in such matters, the following 
further details are submitted: 

Troops moved: 18 officers, 334 en- 
listed men. 

Road repairs: A few minor repairs 
were made, but they were not permitted 
to delay the column. The trucks were 
repaired while being towed, or else the 
time consumed was so short that they 
easily rejoined the column. The col- 
umn was kept constantly closed up, and 
was patrolled by noncommissioned offi- 


~— * > 
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THE 34TH INFANTRY NEAR FORT HUMPHREYS 
The halt for gas and the noon meal, second day, June 29, 1928 
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cers on motorcycles, who kept the convoy 
commander constantly informed as to 
the condition of the train. 
Halts: During the first day, one halt 
yas made for re-gassing, during which 
a cold lunch with hot coffee was served 
the command. During the second day 
there were two halts, one at 9:30 a. m., 
for re-gassing and issuing a cold lunch 
and hot coffee, and one for re-gassing 
shortly after noon. 
Average time of halts: thirty minutes. 
Statistics: First day, 103 miles. Trav- 
eling time: 8 hours 10 minutes. Elapsed 
time: 8 hours 40 minutes. Second day, 
107 Traveling time: 9 hours. 
Elapsed time: 10 hours. Total travel- 


miles. 


———— 


ing time: 17 hours 10 minutes. Tota) 
distance: 210 miles. 

The following were the elements thg 
moved with the train: 

21st Maintenance Company: 17 pas. 
senger trucks (class “B’’) , 9 cargo trucks 
(class “B”), 1 maintenance truck, 9 
tank trucks, 2 water trucks, 1 G. M.¢ 
truck, 1 kitchen truck, 4 class “R” 
trucks (spare), 2 motorcycles, 1 passen- 
ger car (cross-country). 

34th Infantry: 3 class “B” trucks, 3 
water tanks, 4 rolling kitchens (trailer). 
1 gas tank, 1 ambulance. 

Truck train personnel to operate the 
convoy: 2 officers and 75 enlisted men 

ELBRIDGE CoLsy. 





Here and There with the Infantry 


AJ. Gen. R. H. Allen, Chief of In- 
fantry, presented Sergeant W. 
F. Bissenden, 8th Infantry, with the 

















SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


The Chief of Infantry Presents the Pershing 


Medal to Sergeant Bissenden 


Pershing Medal. In competition with 
ten teams, Sergeant Bissenden made the 
high score of 294 out of possible 300. 

At the left of picture is Brig. Gen 
Edgar T. Collins, Commandant, The 
Infantry School. Presentation of the 
medal made at Fort Benning on May 28, 
1928. 

* ” * 

ATHLETICS IN the 3d Infantry, Col. 
W. E. Welch commanding, are boom- 
ing. After a slow start the baseball 
players have developed into a fast and 
aggressive team, and are playing th 
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pest college and amateur teams in their 
section of the country. Last season the 
Fort Snelling soldiers, playing a similar 
schedule, won a sportsmanship trophy 
in the St. Paul Commercial League. A. 
(;. Spalding & Bros. awarded the trophy. 
Football has developed so well that 
the authorities have been encouraged to 
make up an attractive and difficult 
schedule for the coming season. So far, 
seven games have been scheduled with 
some of the best college teams in the 
northwest, outside of the Big Ten. 


The basketball team of the Head- 
quarters Company, 3d Infantry, Capt. 
H. E. Fischer commanding, won the 
championship of the Fort Snelling 
It won fourteen of the fifteen 
games that it played and scored 682 
points to 199 by the opponents. This 
team, too, played most of the best ama- 
and semi-professional 
teams in the twin cities. 


League. 


college, 


* * * 


From THE 14th Infantry, Col. J. F. 
Gohn commanding, comes word of two 
new records for other Regular Army ma- 
chine gun units to shoot at. Corp. Coley 
L. James, Company D, 14th Infantry, 
Fort Davis, C. Z., made 380 out of a pos- 
sible 500 points and Sgt. Virgil F. Me- 
Kinzie, same organization, made 184 out 
of a possible 200 on the 1,000-inch ma- 
chine gun range. 

Both men were firing the qualification 
course at the time, and James’ score is 


considered more of a feat when it is real- 
ized that it is difficult to observe hits in 
the Canal Zone, because of damp ground. 
Practically all of the firing in the Canal 
Zone isdone during thewet season, which 
makes observation extremely difficult. 

Corporal James is 19 years old and hi s 
fired the record machine gun course but 
once before. He had never had experi- 
ence with firearms prior to his entry in 
the army. He enlisted at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., in January, 1927. Sergeant 
McKinzie, of Fayette, Mo., has had six 
years’ service. Capt. Will H. Gordon, 
who commands Company D, is much 
pleased over the shooting done by both 
men and claims he has never heard of 
scores that equal or are better than 
those turned in by the two men. 


* *% * 


ALTHOUGH THE 15th Infantry is sta- 
tioned in China, language would be no 
bar to its being stationed in almost any 
part of the world. Of the 800 members 
of the regiment in China, 115 speak lan- 
guages other than their own. The larg- 
est group of these linguists speaks Ger- 
man, and then follow in order Spanish, 
French, Russian, Italian, Polish, Lith- 
uanian, Bohemian, Dutch, Malay, He- 
brew, Greek, Rumanian, Portuguese, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Hungarian and 
Danish. All of this is in addition to 
Chinese, which members of the 15th In- 
fantry must study. 

- * * 

Peruaps “the mule must go,” but un- 
til it does go, the 19th Infantry believes 
in having the best mules. At the Sev- 
enth Territorial Fair held in Honolulu 
from April 30 to May 5, 1928, the mules 
of Private Burpoe’s team won the fol- 
lowing awards: horse mule (imported) 
—first, second, and third; champion 
horse mule—first ; grand champion mule 
—first (cup); pair of mules (army)— 
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WINNER OF FOURTEEN PRIZES OUT OF FIFTEEN EVENTS ENTERED 


The team of Pfc. Fred Burpoe, Transportation Platoon, 19th Infantry, at the Territorial Fair, 
Honolulu, 1928 


first; best five mules—first; team of 
army mules (imported)—first; best 
four-in-hand team of army mules—first 
and cup; best four-in-hand team of 
mules—first; horse mule (army)—first 
and second; pair of mules (imported) — 
first; best pair of mules—first (cup) ; 
team of army mules—first; best team 
of mules—first; most points won by 
mules—cup. 

Col. T. O. Murphy, commanding the 
19th Infantry, announced Private Bur- 
poe’s acomplishment to the regiment in 
general orders, of which the last para- 
graph reads: 

“Such outstanding merit is due to the 
skill and energy of Private 1st Class 
Burpoe in training his animals and pre- 
paring his equipment. His record is a 
fine example, worthy of emulation by 
all men in the regiment.” 

* * * 

Corp. E. H. UrHGENANNT’s squad of 
Company K, 19th Infantry, won the re- 
cent competition for the Chief of Infan- 
try’s combat squad in that regiment. 

The problem was fired over a spe- 
cially constructed combat range under 
as nearly war-time conditions as possi- 


ble. Guava bushes and undergrowth 
added to the difficulties. 

Two screen targets were used, di- 
vided into scoring spaces so as to 
make a continuous target 3 feet by 2 
feet in size. A stationary screen o/ 
-amouflage burlap was 1 foot in front o/ 
the moving targets. A line of four 
prone silhouettes was 1 foot in front o/ 
the camouflage screen. The silhouettes 
were so placed that bullets that hit them 
would also hit in the scoring spaces on 
the screen targets in rear. The targets 
were changed at the end of each minute 
of firing and the hits were counted (and 
pasted) to determine whether or not the 
squad had final superiority. The num- 
ber of yards advanced by the rearmost 
member of the squad, plus the value of 
the hits, minus the penalties, determined 
the final The problem ended 
when the ammunition was exhausted 
or when the rearmost member of 
squad arrived within 50 yards of the 
target. No member of the squad was 
allowed to advance nearer than 50 yards 
from the target. 


* * * 


On JuNE 27, the 24th Infantry a‘ 


score. 
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at an outdoor supper to bid 
farewell to its departing commander, 
Col. Wait C. Johnson. Among the 
events at the party was the presentation 
of the 24th Infantry athletic jerseys 
and medals for the major sport of box- 
ing. When all of the boxers had re- 
ceived their sweaters, one still remained. 
This one bore five symbols, one for 
every major sport in which the 24th In- 
fantry takes part. This sweater the 
regiment presented to Colonel Johnson, 
with the sentiment that he who had 
done so much for athletics and the spirit 
of sportsmanship in the regiment should 
receive the highest athletic award that 
the 24th Infantry can give. 


* - * 


sembled 


Down BY THE banks of the James 
River, the athletic officers of the 34th 
Infantry, Col. P. F. Darrah command- 
ing, have developed a 
young distance run- 
ner of great prospects. 
The Doughboys of 
Company “F” are 
proud of his achieve- 
ments. Private Frank 
8. Bongiorno is a nine- 
teen-year-old lad 
from the sidewalks of 
New York. He has 
recently been clocked 
over the 1-mile route 
in 4 minutes and 32 
seconds, which for a 
boy of his age is mov- 
ing rapid, to say the 
least. He went 3 miles 
over a concrete road 
in 17 minutes and 32 





PVT. F. S. BON- 
GIORNO, CO. F, 
34TH INF. 


He can run 


Lieutenant Van Studdiford put 
chest the coat of arms of the 34th 
Bongiorno bore that emblem 

the streets of Washington 


against some of the finest marathoners. 
in the country. He finished fifth in the 
field of sixty entrants with the fast time 
of 1 hour 40 minutes and 20 seconds 
for the 15-mile course, breaking the tape 
up front in very fast company. 

* * * 

Asout Twenty nights of fighting, 
with an average of fifteen fights per 
night; each fight counting from ten to 
fifty-five points; under these conditions 
the boxing teams of the 35th Infantry 
and of the Engineer Staff beat six other 
teams and tied for first place in the 
1927-28 boxing at Schofield Barracks. 

The trophies that went with this honor 
are a shield awarded by Brig. Gen. T. H. 
Slavens and a cup to the teams that tied 
for first place. The shield, on which is 
mounted a piece of granite from the 
gladiators’ barracks in Pompeii, is a per- 
manent trophy. It is to be held jointly 
for one year by the winners for the 
1927-28. 

* > ~ 

Tue 38TH Inrantry has recently 
closed a very successful season of small 
bore target practice. It won the fol- 
lowing National Rifle Association 
awards: 

Company I Team—First in United 
States and first in IX Corps Area in the 
Military Company Small Bore Rifle 
Team Match. 

Company K Team—Second in IX 
Corps Area. 

Company M Team—First in the 
United States in the Military Company, 
Caliber .22 Pistol Match. 

Regimental Team—Second in United 
States in the Inter-Club Match, second 
in IX Corps Area in the Regimental 
Small Bore Team Match. The regi- 
mental team won 17 of 22 matches fired. 


* * * 


Creu. R. Viriarina and his squad of 
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Company F, 45th Infantry (PS), have Tue Post Excuance Officer at For 
received the congratulations of the William McKinley, Philippine Islands 
Chief of Infantry on the selection to reports that the Allegorical Wall Map 
represent their regiment on the Chief of the post and reservation of Fort Wij. 
of Infantry’s combat team. No doubt, liam McKinley, P. L., is now ready {or 
too, other corporals and other squads distribution. If they are not on sale g 
are making up their minds that the your local Post Exchange they will be 
sleeve patch will be sewn on other sleeves mailed direct to individuals on receipt 
another year. of money order at 90 cents each. 





WINNERS OF TROPHIES FOR BOXING, BASKET BALL, BASE BALL, AND TRACK, 35TH 
INFANTRY, SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, T. H., 1928 


Top row, left to right: Lt. Col. Pruyn, Commanding Officer; Capt. Saddler, Adjutant; Capt. 
Wilson, R-2; Capt. Davis, School Officer; Capt. Kirk, R-3; Magdeson, Co. L, boxing; Robinson, 
Hq. Co., boxing; McNerney, Band, basket ball; Novak, Co. K, basket ball; Reid, Co. B, boxing; 
R. E. Mathews, Co. E, boxing; S$. W. Mathews, Serv. Co., boxing; Hughes, Co. F, boxing; Pet- 
rowski, Co. E, boxing; Ange, Co. A, boxing; Nelms, Hq. Co., boxing. 

Center row: Mitchell, Co. G, basket ball; Lear, Co. B, boxing; Little, Serv. Co., boxing; Mayer, 
Hq. Co., boxing; Shea, Co. E, boxing; Alvillar, Co. G, boxing; Earle, Band, basket ball; Marche, 
Co. A, boxing; Scott, Co. I, basket ball; Adams, Co. A, boxing; Wallace, Co. G, boxing; Ollson, 
Serv. Co., boxing and basket ball; Schall, Co. M, basket ball. 

Bottom row: Capt. McCreight, Hq. Co., Cup, track and field meet champions; Capt. Frissell, 
Co. F, basket ball champions, company series; Capt. McKinley, Co. E, cup, base ball champions, 
company series; Capt. Williams, Co. A, boxing champions, company series; Lieut. Rennagal, boxing 
coach; Busick, Co. H, boxing and track; Elkins, Hq. Co., basket ball; Porter, Co. A, boxing; Wis- 
terman, Co. A, boxing; Adams, Co. A, boxing; Smith, Co. K, boxing; Frick, Co. H, boxing; Gagnee, 
Co. E, boxing. 















































Armory Inspections—1928 


HE reports of the Annual Armory 

Inspections in all States, which were 
recently completed, have been received 
in the Militia Bureau. It has not yet 
been possible to consolidate these for 
the entire National Guard and, there- 
fore, detailed information of the results 
of the inspections is not yet available in 
the Militia Bureau. A_ preliminary 
examination of the reports, however, 
shows a marked improvement in all 
respects over previous years. This is 
reflected in the reduced number of un- 
satisfactory units reported, which for 
1928 is very small. ‘There has been a 
steady improvement in this respect each 
year, and the reduction this year is 
further evidence of the quality of the 
training plans prescribed for the Na- 
tional Guard in the Militia Bureau 


Directives and Notes on Training. 

Attendance at the inspections took a 
jump upward, and fewer absentees were 
reported. This is a healthy condition 
and is indicative of improvement in the 
instruction and increased interest on the 
part of the personnel. With continued 
improvement in this respect absentee- 
ism will soon become the exception in 
all units. 

The intermediate armory training ob- 
jective set for the year also showed a 
marked improvement over previous 
years. The Militia Bureau has con- 
stantly urged improvement in this phase 
of training, and each year much space 
has been devoted to training objectives 
in the Notes on National Guard Train- 
ing. 
efforts are meeting with full success. 


It is pleasing to note that these 





The National Matches 


\ [LITIA Bureau Circular Number 
4" 21, 1928, which has just been pub- 
lished, contains full instructions for the 
participation of the National Guard in 
the National Matches, 1928. It em- 
bodies numerous changes of policy, on 
the conduct of the National Matches 
his year, some of which vitally affect 
he National Guard teams. However, 
hese changes should prove highly bene- 
ficial and should result in much improve- 
ment in the matches. 


Perhaps the most important change, 
from the viewpoint of the National 
Guard, is that which requires selection of 
team members through competition be- 
fore arrival at Camp Perry, together 
with the reduction of the Service team 
squads to fifteen men. Under this policy 
the National Guard will be placed upon 
a more equal footing with the Regular 
Service teams. Judging from the close 
competition in 1927, it will not be sur- 
prising if some National Guard teams 
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do not nose out the Regular Service 
teams in the National Rifle Team 
Match. 

Another change that should prove 
helpful to the National Guard is the 
application of the percentage elimina- 
tion rule to teams in all classes. Hereto- 
fore, the teams in the unclassified group 
have not been affected and, since this 
group contained a number of the Na- 
tional Guard teams, the flow of new 
personnel in this class was practically 
blocked. With this group subject to the 
percentage elimination rule, much new 
life will be injected into the 1928 
matches. 

To date, the Militia Bureau has been 
advised by forty-five States of their in- 
tention to send teams to Camp Perry 
this year. This is an increase of one 
team over last year. The Chief, Militia 
Bureau, is encouraging all States that 
have units armed with the rifle to send 


teams, and it is possible that, before the 
date for the matches, several doubtiy) 
States that have not been heard fron 
may enter and swell the National Guar 
representation to forty-six or forty. 
seven teams. x 

It is also understood that the Militig 
Bureau is making every possible effort 
to save sufficient funds from the limited 
appropriation available for the partici- 
pation of the National Guard in the Na- 
tional Matches, to enable increased 
grades being authorized for team cap- 
tains in States in which personne! within 
the authorized grades is not available 
for this duty. However, nothing def- 
nite will be given out with respect to 
such applications until the exact state 
of the funds has been determined, al- 
though the entire matter is being viewed 
in an optimistic way in the Militia Bu- 
reau. 





Veterans Aid National Guard Drill Attendance 


HE Department District of Colum- 

bia, Veterans of Foreign Wars, is 
donating a trophy to the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia for 
presentation to the company that has 
the highest percentage of attendance 
during each armory drill season. The 
trophy, which is now under manufac- 
ture, will be a handsome plaque suitably 
inscribed. This department of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has long been 
active in stimulating interest in military 
training; it has already donated the Mc- 
Arthur Trophy Cup to the III Corps 
Area, which is awarded the C. M. T. C. 
student who makes the greatest progress 
each year, and six medals to be pre- 


sented in as many camps. By present- 
ing the Attendance Trophy to the local 
National Guard, it is hoped to create 4 
rivalry between units which will result 
in a greater attendance at armory drill, 
and hence a broader dissemination o/ 
military knowledge. 

The following conditions of award 
were prepared after conference with the 
officers of the District of Columbia 
National Guard, and it is planned to 
make the first presentation of the 
trophy at a field day to be held in early 
September next under the auspices 0! 
the organization which donated _ the 


‘ trophy. 
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Military Training 


OR the information of those officers 
By may have difficulty in persuad- 
ing employers that training camps are 
for the benefit of employers and em- 
ployees alike, the following action of the 
Standard Oil Company is quoted: 


In order to standardize a practice that 
has been followed to some extent, it has 
been decided that hereafter, until 
further notice, any employeeof the Com- 
pany who is a member of the Reserve 
Corps, Organized Reserves, National 
Guard or Naval Militia in the State in 
which he resides shall, upon presentation 
to his superior officer of proper military 
orders, be granted a leave of absence 
not exceeding fifteen days, for the time 

‘service actually required of him by 
the Federal Government or the State. 


This leave of absence is additional toany 
vacation period to which employee may 
be entitled. Such employee will receive 
credit for service during leave of ab- 
sence, and will also receive full pay pro- 
vided he has been in continuous service 
not less than six months immediately 
preceding such leave, and provided, 
further, he has been a member of the 
Reserve Corps, Organized Reserves, 
National Guard or Nayal Militia at least 
nine months prior to such leave of ab- 
sence. 

This ruling is effective as to all em- 
ployees of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) in the United States, and 
is recommended to subsidiary and affili- 
ated companies for similar action. 


This order affects 35,000 employees. 
—New York Guardsman. 





Attendance at Field Training 


‘VERY company commander and 
every regimental commander is in- 
terested in having as many men as pos- 
sible present for field training at camp. 
The most important training of the year 
is the field training. It is a difficult task 
requiring many preliminary arrange- 
nts to sueceed in bringing to camp a 
i percentage of the men on the rolls. 
such a large percentage of new men 
year in the ranks it is especially 
irtant that men in their first year’s 
should, by all means, be present 
imp. There are some legitimate 
for absence, such as sickness, 
in the family, or some outstand- 
rsonal, or official emergency, but 
ercentage of attendance at field 
ng certainly should run somewhere 

r 0 per cent. 


In order to obtain such satisfactory 
results, preliminary planning and a 
great deal of hard work is incumbent 
upon the organization commander. A 
great deal of success has been attained 
by certain company commanders, who 
several weeks before the date set for 
field training have taken up the question 
of attendance with each of their men, 
and where difficulties have appeared, 
assistance has been rendered enabling 
the enlisted man to go with his comrades 
to camp. 

A great many of the employers of our 
men, especially the man who employs 
but one or two men, are seldom fully 
acquainted with the military establish- 
ment and do not understand thoroughly 
why their employees must go away for 
two weeks in the summer at a particular 
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date. It is the business of the military 
establishment to enlighten the employer 
in that regard. It is the immediate 
duty of the company commander to do 
so. It would be not only a courteous 
but profitable thing for a company 
commander to write a letter to the em- 
ployer of every man in his organization, 
explaining in detail why it is so neces- 
sary for the man in question to be per- 
mitted to attend the camp of instruc- 
tion with his company. In such a let- 
ter, it would be appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the part played by the National 
Guard in the scheme of our National 
Defense; the protection that the em- 
ployers of labor would receive from such 
military establishment in case of trou- 
ble; how important it is that they should 
do their bit in cooperating with the 
military authorities; the advantages 
that the individual will receive in disci- 
pline, improved health, and general effi- 
ciency, with its application to his ordi- 
nary civilian employment. Attention 
could very appropriately be called to the 
sacrifice that the enlisted man is making 
throughout the year, as well as utilizing 
his vacation for military training and 
for service to his country. 


In my opinion, it will be the excep. 
tion, and not the rule, when an ep. 
ployer will fail to come through anj 
cooperate with an interested, energetic, 
and enthusiastic company commander 
Furthermore, such a letter to the local 
employers will give an opportunity to let 
them know what the National Guar 
stands for, what it is doing, and its valye 
to the community in general, as well as 
to the State and Federal government. 

This matter of contact with the civil- 
ian employers of our men is so impor- 
tant that it should not be overlooked 
by any progressive organization con- 
mander. I am sure that if it is properly 
done that it will show immediate results 
not only in the percentage of attendance 
of the organization, but a better and 
healthier understanding and cooper:- 
tion between prominent civilians and 
our service. This is not an experiment 
It has been tried with very excellent 
results in the past, and should not be 
overlooked nor deferred until too late « 
date, if the best results are to be ob- 
tained.—Maj. Gen. Wm. N. Haskell in 
The New York Guardsman. 





Athletics Important Phase of Field Training 


T is now well recognized by National 
Guard leaders that athletic training 
is as important as any other phase of 
military training—yes, more important 
than squads east or guard duty or chas- 
ing the Reds back into the Pacific. 
Athletics greatly stimulate the com- 
petitive, assertive and fighting qualities, 
thus helping to develop the real soldier. 
This applies particularly to such sports 
as boxing, wrestling, competitive games 


and various exercises requiring speed, 
skill, strength and endurance, all o/ 
which brings mental discipline. The 
character of athletic activities is % 
diverse as to give opportunity for far 
wider and more vigorous normal move- 
ments than do formal exercises, drills 
and marches. The Guardsman, gene!- 
ally from offices, can be made a better 
soldier through well-organized athletic 
training than he could by means of the 
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additional drill in lieu of such exercises. National Guard camps must offer the 
To be successful, athletics must be men more than just the squads east. 
organized and directed and should have Successful camps are those where the 
the careful attention of responsible offi- athletics have been successfully di- 
cers. If necessary, the schools and other rected. These National Guard camps 
afternoon functions should be as limited are “man-building” camps—and we 
as possible, in order to permit full par- must realize that athletics contribute 
ticipation of all men, and the active more than any other factor in the men- 
encouragement and direction of all offi- tal as well as physical upbuilding of our 
cers. oi ae Californians!—The California Guards- 
All officers must realize that the man. 








In the Interest of Clearness 


ae of the “American Military Dictionary” in 
preparation at the Infantry School, a correspond- 
ent suggests the following definitions: 

Tank: A self-propelled armored and armed vehicle, 
permanently mounted on caterpillar treads, and pri- 
marily designed to exert fire power. 

Armored car: A self-propelled armored and armed 
vehicle primarily designed to protect personnel en- 
gaged in reconnaissance. 

Armored force: A fighting force wholly motorized, 
whose basic element is composed of tanks. 

Mechanized force: A fighting force wholly motor- 
ized and composed partially of armored units. 

Motorized force: A fighting force in which all units 
are transported in mechanical vehicles but are disem- 
barked for combat. 
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The Inactive List 


E NOW have an Inactive List of 

the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Hav- 
ing been in existence since January 1, 
through the administration of the poli- 
cies of last July governing reappoint- 
ment, assignment and promotion of Re- 
serve officers, it has reached a stage of 
growth sizeable enough to find itself a 
large section within the civilian compo- 
nent. 

The Inactive List, however, is not 
what many Reserve officers think. While 
it is the outgrowth of an effort by the 
military Reserve officers to weed out the 
deadwood from the Organized Reserves, 
or rather from the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, this Inactive List is not a reposi- 
tory for deadwood. Deadwood is being 
consigned to the trash pile. It is being 
eliminated entirely from the Organized 
Reserves and the Officers’ 
Corps. 

Deadwood includes that class of indi- 
viduals who obtained commissions, 
when it was not such a difficult matter, 
in the pioneering stages of the Reserve 
movement, and who have found the uni- 
form and the title mere additions to 
their social wardrobes. This type of 
officer is rapidly being weeded out. So 
is the careless officer who does not show 
enough interest in national defense to 
acknowledge receipt of his commission. 
What happens to him is aptly said in a 
little limerick from The Observation 
Post of the 95th Division: 
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There was a lieutenant named Gail, 
Who never would open his mail; 
Not even the letter, 
That told him he’d better; 

And now he’s plain Mister Gail. 

The July number of the Lyranrry 
JouRNAL told that the War Department 
is dropping each month a considerable 
number of Reserve officers for failure to 
answer correspondence or whom it can- 
not locate. 

The War Department has approached 
the matter of administrating those new 
policies of July of last year with a deter- 
mination effectively to reorganize th 
Reserves, and to create a highly efficient 
Organized Reserve as _ distinguished 
from the pool of unassigned officers in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The new Inactive List is, therefore, 
not a Class B list, and no stigma at- 
taches to the officers whose names are 
placed upon it. It is essentially and 
solely a segregation of the capable offi- 
cers who are unassigned by reason of in- 
ability to carry out the active and inac- 
tive duty training necessary to main- 
tain a place within the skeleton struc- 
ture of the Organized Reserves. 

The Organized Reserves will be the 
nucleus that will receive special atten- 
tion, concentrated training attention 
from the War Department. It will be 
made up of the Reserve officers who are 
ready for immediate service upon any 
call and who are under regular training 
and inspection by the War Department. 
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All promotion, all active duty training, 
ficers Whose names are on the Active 
‘the Organized Reserves. 

Inactive List will include the 
f many civie leaders and excel- 
lent Reserve officers whose civilian ac- 
tivities prevent them from giving enough 

to take up a place within the struc- 


mes ( 
hil 


ture of the Organized Reserves. How- 
ever, to maintain a place on the Inac- 
tive List it will be necessary for the Re- 
serve officer to continue to manifest an 
interest in national defense, to maintain 
fitness, to answer correspondence, and 
to show that there is sufficient reason 
for him to keep a commission as an offi- 
cer of the Army of the United States. 


Policies of General Interest to Reserve Officers 


gage officers of the Infantry 
as well as of other branches in all 
parts of the United States will find much 
f interest in the letter of policies re- 
cently issued by Maj. Gen. R. P. Davis, 

nding the IV Corps Area. It 


1. Some major objectives of the corps 
rea command are: 

To have its combat units (Regular 
Army and National Guard) at a high 
tate of efficiency, and fully prepared in 
every particular to take the field im- 
I uately, 

To have its Reserve activities (C. M. 

R. O. T. C., and Organized Re- 
) at a high state of efficiency. 
Observation has indicated that it is 
ble to state policies with a view to 
taining these major objectives. 
2. Superior mobility is a prime req- 
[ach unit must have its prop- 
repared for immediate shipment 
to a concentration point and its 
> in such condition that its depar- 
irom its station and movement to 
ration area will be rated as su- 


). Smartness in command, involving 

mart dress, smart saluting, and smart 

ment, is @ prime requisite of a su- 
mmand. 


Basie drills, calisthenics, and 
es are important aids in this de- 


These activities must re- 


ceive special attention of commanders 
of all echelons. The standard of “su- 
perior” must be the rule of excellence as 
for combat activities. 

(b) Asystem of reporting is very val- 
uable in this connection. When a senior 
approaches, a snappy salute will be 
given and will be followed by report in 
tone of voice indicating that the one re- 
porting understands that the job and 
responsibility that goes with it are his. 
The form of reporting is indicated by 
the following examples: 


“Sir, Colonel Post Com- 
mander.” 

,..- Regiment.” 

. Battalion.” 

,Company ....” 

, Mess Sergeant.” 

, In charge of 
quarters.” 

, In charge of 
working party.’? 

, First Squad.” 

, Dining Room 
Orderly.” 


“Sir, Colonel 
“Sir, Major 
“Sir, Captain 
“Sir, Sergeant . 
“Sir, Sergeant 


“Sir, Sergeant 


“Sir, Corporal 
“Sir, Private 


Report will be rendered whenever a 
senior inspects the activity for which 
the reporting individual is responsible. 

Nothing imbues a man with his sense 
of responsibility for a unit so much as 
reporting constantly that the unit is his. 

Experience has shown that reporting, 
as indicated above, is one of the best cri- 
terions of the general operation of a unit, 
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and gives a good line of the characteris- 
tics of the unit commander. 

4. For operating in the field, each unit 
will have, as part of its equipment, signs 
for posting the area of operations; such 
signs should be of canvas, with spread- 
ers, so that they may be stored and 
transported conveniently. About a foot 
square is the suitable size. 

5. (a) Copies of problems, including 
orders for all tactical exercises by units, 
and of instructor’s synopsis for tactical 
walks and rides, will be filed subject to 
inspection and at the call of the corps 
area commander. 

(b) Operation charts for all units 
must be on hand and kept up to date. 

Each unit chart will show the organ- 
ization of the unit and the duties of the 
echelon that operates under the com- 
mander’s direct orders. The company 
or battery chart will carry organization 
and duties down to the squad. 

At each headquarters above the com- 
pany, a chart will also be prepared for 
each staff section. 

When practicable, the operation chart 
will also include the commander’s sys- 
tem for interior economy for his unit. 
However, if this is not practicable, a 
chart will be kept that shows the in- 
terior economy system in force in the 
unit, with the names and duties listed. 

At his inspection, the corps area com- 
mander will give special attention as to 
whether these charts are prepared and 
whether or not operation is in accord 
therewith. 

6. Schools: (a) Special attention 
must be given to organization and op- 
eration of schools. Unless already ac- 
complished, directors and assistants 
must be announced in orders, programs 
and schedules prepared and carried out, 
and record made of attendance and re- 
sults. 

(b) The subject of preparation of 
programs and schedules must receive 
special attention. 

7. (a) Observation has indicated that 
the standards of many officers regarding 
uniform, equipment, basic drill, and 
allied activities are not high. As are the 
commanders, so will the units be. Im- 
pulse always comes from the top. A 


SS , 


unit cannot rise above the standard 9 
its commander. 

(6) An important element in devel. 
oping high efficiency is rating of units by 
the various echelon commanders, Thy 
following will be the rating scale in this 
corps area: 


Rating. 
Superior 
Above average 
Average 
Below average 


Evaluation. 


No unit will be satisfactory that is not 
“above average” in every activity. 

8. (a) The following rules of opera- 
tion, designated as precepts of a soldier, 
are fundamental: 

(1) Be loyal ever. Loyalty is th 
keystone of the military arch. 

(2) Salute with a gleam in your eye 
and a snap in your motions, showing 
that you are proud of yourself as a sol- 
dier and as a representative of a real 
military unit. 

(3) Be cheerful always. Meet ever 
situation with a smile. 

(4) Be firm and just. Human na- 
ture always responds to firmness and 
justness. 

(5) Never say “no” if asked whether 
or not you may accomplish something 
Spirit of accomplishment is a prime re- 
quisite of a soldier. 

(6) Never explain unless explanation 
is called for; when corrected salute and 
say, “Yes, Sir.” 

(7) Duty first—self afterward, is 4 
cardinal principle. 

(8) Live in peace and charity with 
the other members of the command. Ii 
you cannot say something good of 4 
comrade, say nothing at all. 

(9) Be courteous always. Courtesy 
to inferiors is equally important with 
courtesy to superiors. 

(10) Until you know and practice 
these precepts you are not a soldier. 

(b) Commendation when commenda- 
tion is due, and admonition whenever 
admonition is necessary, are vital in de- 
veloping morale. 

9. Unit commanders will make it thei! 
special business to see that their subor- 
dinates know the contents of this letter 
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and conform thereto. The same action 


. 
i] be taken by unit commanders with 


respect to officers subsequently assigned 


to their units for duty. 


Wl 


10. Commanders herein indicated will 
furnish a copy of these instructions to 
each officer of their respective com- 
mands. 





Summer Training Notes 


TINETY-FOUR training camps for 
Noorganised Reserves are being held 
this year. Some 14,000 Reserve officers 
will undergo training, and last minute 
reports from the later camps are expect- 
ed to show that a considerably larger 
number of Reserve officers will have 
received instruction before the close of 
the last summer camp. 

The summer training camp season 
this year will find 272,940 men in the 
146 camps that will be held throughout 
This number includes 3,452 
officers and 47,899 enlisted men of the 

gular Army. There will be 8,264 
..0. T. C. students, about 35,000 C. M. 
lr. C. students, and 12,017 officers and 


the nation. 


R 
R 


152,620 enlisted men of the National 
Guard in these various camps, some of 
which opened in June and some of which 
will extend into September. 

In many sections of the country it is 
reported that applications and requests 
by Reserve officers for active duty train- 
ing have exceeded the allotments for 
training provided for in the appropri- 
ations. 

One thing in which many summer 
camp trainees will find pleasure this 
year is the installation of swimming 
pools in some of the camps. Perhaps 
a score of the summer camps will have 
pools that have been installed since last 
year. 





The Younger Marksmen 


Ni RTH Dakota Agricultural College 
4 Nhas furnished the National Intercol- 
iegiate Championship rifle team of the 
United States this year. It is most fit- 
tung that an Infantry unit should take 
this honor. The team comes from the 
Infantry R. O. T. C. unit of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, which is high 
ratings for R. O. T. C. units 
throughout the country. In six years 
past, North Dakota has been classed as 
a distinguished college for three years. 

Marksmanship is a highly competi- 
rt at North Dakota. More men 


Ive sn 


tried out for the rifle team during the 
past year than in any other sport held 
on the campus. Not only the men but 
the girls of the college have been keen 
for marksmanship. The college girls 
and three affiliated local Women’s Rifle 
Clubs, membership of which is some 450, 
utilize the college rifle club range. 

Officers on duty with the institution 
are Capt. W. W. Millard and Lieut. 
Frank 8. Ross. 

Members of the team include Thomas 
Palmerless, Albert Earl 
Schoessow, Morris Clarence 


Palmerless, 


Banks, 
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Reed, Frank Dvorak, Glenn Schoessow, 
Curtis Ballard, Ronald Millard, the 
team captain, Clarence Vogel, Raymond 
Heck, Arthur Johnson, Wayne Isen- 
berger and Jerome Olson. 

a * * 

Over there in the Sandwich Islands 
there are some excellent marksmen 
among the youth in the R.O.T.C. So 
reports Lieut. Col. Adna G. Clarke, 


US.A., Retired, P.M.S. and T. of the 
University of Hawaii, at Honolulu, T 4 
The Punahou R. O. T. C. team recently 
won a match from the McKinley ang 
Kamekameka teams. The scores of its 
six-man team were excellent: 289 prone 
and 280 sitting and kneeling, at slow fire. 
and 297 prone from standing and 29) 
sitting from standing at rapid fire, 
total of 1,157. 





Newly Appointed Infantry Reserve Officers 


ECENT appointments of officers to 
the Infantry Reserve include the 
following: 


Lieutenant Colonel: 

Robert Gugenheim, Babylon, Long Island, 
N. Y. 
Major: 

P. E. Tombaugh, 6181 Ashland Ave., India- 
napolis, Ind. 
Captains: 

G. W. Oberlin, 2099 Whitney Ave., Hamden, 
Conn. 

George Ah Fook Ahin, 424 Rear Wainaku 
Ave., Hilo, T. H. 

A. D. Muller, 209 So. Lexington Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

R. H. Weir, 1724 W. Maxwell Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. 

G. T. Hawks, Jr., 934 East 7th St., Tucson, 
Ariz. 

R. A. Thurman, Fifth St. and 3d Ave., Ne- 
braska City, Neb. 

C. W. Gravenkemper, 2849 Norwood Ave., 
Norwood, O. 

E. W. Clyde, 713 Second Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Akron, O. 

J. C. Ranzinger, 1631 Twentieth St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


W. L. McKaig, 315 Kauila P. 0. Box 397 
Hilo, T. H. 

W. A. Font, 43 Naira St., Stop 46, Santuree 
r. me 


First Lieutenants: 

P. A. Kelly, 25 Greenmount Ter., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

P. G. Corker, 1325 Second St., Bradentown 
Fla. 

H. M. Pape, 22 Ridge St., Montpelier, Vt 

C. O. Holter, 1808 W. Augusta Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Bert Vanderbilt, 
Wash. 

E. A. Wink, 826 Woodward Ave., Gulfport 
Miss. 

J.S. Patterson, 107-21 107th St., Ozone Park 
Long Island, N. Y. 

T. R. Block, 231 N Main St., Covington, 0 

H. F. Stauffer, 1150 S. Pittsburgh St., Con- 
nellsville, Pa. 

H. E. Bergey, 24 E. Third St., Pottstown, Pa 

L. C. Follett, 515 West Missouri, E! Paso, 
Texas. 

C. G. Wells, 67 Main St., Brattleboro, V' 

Leslie Yager, Jr., 6th St. and Ist Ave., Ne 
braska City, Neb. 

L. A. Hill, 230 Sixth St., Okemah, Okla 

J. H. Bothwell, Caguas, P. R. 

John Elwin, 218 Ponce de Leon, 
Santurce, P. R. 


71 Niles St., Everett 


St yy 22, 























Grorce WASHINGTON, 1762-1777, by 
Rupert Hughes. William Morrow & 


\ 


Co. Vol. Il, 674 pp. Indexed. 


This second volume of Rupert Hughes’ 
four-volume life of George Washington 
deals with the most important period of 

ngton’s life, and of American his- 
It begins with Washington a thir- 
year-old farmer and ends with him at 
rty-five, a rebel and patriot. Wash- 
the planter, makes his political 
t as a quiet member of Virginia’s 
of Burgesses. From there, he 
as one of Virginia’s delegates, to 
cond Continental Congress. The 
erations of that powerless body 
marked his transition from peace to war, 
from loyalty to rebellion, for he left its 
sessions the Commander-in-Chief of the 
From Philadelphia 
he went to Boston to take command of 
derless, ragged Continentals and 
dissatisfied militia of New England, who 
had penned the British in Boston. The 
book carries him on through the fight- 
ing in New York, Long Island, New 
Jersey, and ends with his victory over 
the Hessians in the battle of Trenton. 

Hughes shows how, in these fifteen 

ears trom 1762 to 1777, the Colonial 

- changed from vague resentment 

tred. As the spirit of revolt crys- 

zes, the colonists shift responsibility 

eir troubles from the minister to 
George III, and finally express 
convictions in the Declaration of 
ndependence. Congress then imposes 
upon Washington’s broad shoulders the 
herculean task of making independence 


Colonial Armies. 


the po 
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a reality. Wholly in sympathy with 
American views, Washington changes 
from a loyal British subject to an Amer- 
ican rebel. 

The numerous biographies of Wash- 
ington have consumed enough printer’s 
ink to float a battleship. Hordes of 
biographers, ancient and modern, led by 
Parson Weems and the indefatigable 
Sparks, have plowed this fertile field, 
and posterity has harvested an astound- 
ing crop of volumes. But the Washing- 
ton that was vaguely discerned through 
the dust of this mighty labor bears no 
relation to the flesh and blood leader 
who commanded in the field. The Wash- 
ington of Bancroft, Custis, Harrison, 
Lodge, Wilson, Lossing, et al., is a lifeless 
statue with every garment carefully ar- 
ranged; a human shell, stuffed with 
every virtue and plastered with layers 
of imagined goodness. They show Wash- 
ington, not as he was, but as they 
thought he ought to have been. Rupert 
Hughes’ purpose is to deflate this pre- 
posterous figure of fable and, besides 
showing the hero, to show us the man. 

In this effort to recreate Washington, 
Hughes has an ally whom no one can 
impeach. He makes Washington por- 
tray himself. From the huge mass of 
Washington’s writings, Hughes has se- 
lected revealing passages, and these 
make up the bulk of the book. He erects 
his conception of Washington upon a 
foundation of solid fact. He presents to 
us cullings from Washington’s diary, 
his ledgers, his letters to Congress, to 
friends, and to his family. By his inclu- 
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sion of letters from Washington’s gen- 
erals, both friend and foe, Hughes gives 
an unique view of Washington. We see 
him and his environment through the 
eyes of his contemporaries, British and 
American. All of the selections are im- 
bedded in a matrix of evaluation and 
comment that is well written and inter- 
esting. 

The devastating, minute matter-of- 
factness of the book is going to draw 
adverse comment from those who be- 
lieve that Washington was born a saint. 
Some overly squeamish people will cry 
“defamer” when they see printed the 
fact that Washington bought wine, rum, 
even whiskey, that he loved dancing, 
and that he bet on horse races. How- 
ever, they will find balm in the fact that 
he tried and reduced officers for drunk- 
enness and forbade gambling in camp. 
Patriotic societies will doubtless lather 
themselves into a rage over some of the 


facts that Hughes presents about the 


saintly Continental Army. Mayor 
Thompson will bar the book from Chi- 
cago when he finds that Hughes does 
not eternally damn the Loyalists and 
the British. No matter. Those who 
desire a ‘rue picture of Washington will 
appreciate the homely details, for they 
serve to make even more striking the 
tremendous figure that looms above 
them. No matter how the bigots rail at 
Hughes, they cannot disprove his facts, 
facts he has obtained from reliable 
sources, new and old. His bibliography 
of books consulted and quoted covers 
some nine pages of fine print. The book 
has all the authority that excellent 
source material and painstaking work 
can give. 

Hughes’ method of releasing the four 
volumes singly is open to serious objec- 
tion. His first volume, which left Wash- 
ington at thirty, was greeted with much 
condemnation. Many people felt that 


i, 


the picture of Washington he drey 
was false and distorted; that, though 
his facts were true, the perspective was 
false, the emphasis misplaced. Some 
of the same criticism will assail this 
volume. The reason for this censure js 
that so far we have not seen Hughes’ 
Washington fully developed; we have 
seen him only piecemeal, and none of 
these pieces show Washington at his 
greatest. Had Hughes issued his four 
volumes simultaneously, much of this 
adverse comment would never have 
been made. Only a reading of all the 
volumes will give us whole Hughey 
conception of Washington. Hughes 
conceives Washington to be “a man, 
not born great, but who achieved great- 
ness ... one of the masterpieces of hu- 
man nature.” Each of the issued vol- 
umes contributes its part to that con- 
ception. 





“I Escape,” by Captain J. L. Hardy, 
D.8.0., M.C. Dodd-Mead & Com- 
pany. 

During the first bitter months of the 
World War, Captain Hardy, then 
lieutenant of the Connaught Rangers, 
was captured by the Germans. He 
spent the next three and a half years in 
desperate endeavors to escape and re- 
join his regiment. His story is a record 
of risks cheerfully accepted, fantastic 
ingenuity, and determination. After his 
first attempt to escape, he was a mark- 
ed man; eventually his name became 
famous, throughout the German prison 
camps, for his absolute refusal to “stay 
put” in captivity. 

Captain Hardy, with chosen com- 
rades, attempted escape no less than six 
times. Five times he was recaptured 
and sent back to a prison camp, although 
at.one time he was actually aboard 4 
Swedish schooner before his pursuers 
caught him. The stories of prison camp 
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en 
atrocities, circulated during and after 
‘he war, are refuted by Captain Hardy’s 
experiences; he was treated harshly, but 
at no time were his captors inhuman. 
He learned a multitude of prison 
dodges, constructed tools from scrap 
iron and nails, made a penknife into a 
caw that severed steel bars, and carved 
“official” stamps from old rubber heels. 
When finally he escaped from Schweid- 
nitz, in company with Loder-Symonds, 
he had passports and travel permits so 
perfectly forged as to deceive German 
authorities all the way across Germany 
and even at the Dutch frontier. 

The book is written with military 
brevity and clarity. Without wasting 


words, Captain Hardy tells a straight- 
forward tale of his fascinating experi- 
ences. Although not a great book, it 
is well written, and, as Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle remarks in the preface, 
“at the top in the escape-literature 


Class 

The publishers admit their responsi- 
bility for the seemingly egotistical title; 
and whether they admit their guilt or 
not, they are responsible for the nau- 
seous combination of colors—orchid 
with a dash of pea-green—on the cov- 
ers. Captain Hardy deserved less har- 
rowing treatment from the publishers. 
He rejoined his regiment in France, 
won a D. 8. O. and the Military Cross, 
with clasp, lost a leg, and spent the last 
months of the war, and many subse- 
quent months, in a British hospital. He 
speaks in his book with unassuming 
candor and reserve that will appeal 
strongly to military readers. 





“Asout OursELvEs,” by H. A. Over- 
street. W. W. Norton & Co. 


We try, in the Army, to have as en- 
usted personnel average normal men. 
No officer likes to have the “smart 


aleck” or the “dumbell” in his company. 
But in any outfit one or more of each 
of these two types is always present. 
Both make trouble: the “dumbell” by 
retarding the progress of the unit, and 
the “smart aleck” by influencing the 
conduct of the younger men. Disciplin- 
ary action is rarely efficacious, and to 
place an enlisted man of the “dumbell” 
or “smart aleck” type before a board 
in order to be rid of him is an admis- 
sion of incompetency on the part of the 
officer who institutes the proceedings. 
Most officers try very hard to study the 
men in their commands who are slightly 
abnormal or slightly subnormal. Suc- 
cess does not often crown the efforts of 
the officer. He does not know what to 
look for. He does not know how to ap- 
proach and resolve the problem that 
every individual-off-the-normal _pre- 
sents. Whatever conclusion he may 
reach, he can find no use for. What is 
the matter with this man? What with 
that? Why is G a sergeant and 
C always in trouble? Can the 
“dumbells” absorb some knowledge? 
Can the “smart alecks” be made good 
soldiers? 

Professor H. A. Overstreet, head of 
the Department of Philosophy at the 
College of the City of New York, pro- 
vides in his new book, “About Our- 
selves,” the material with which the 
above questions may be answered. 
The book was written out of a convic- 
tion that people need to know a good 
deal more about the average person 
than they do today. The book is de- 
signed for the layman and is in no sense 
a case book on psychiatry. It has 
nothing to do with the mentally ill or 
the hopelessly perfect. It reveals the 
“normals” to use in the light of knowl- 
edge which has come to us through the 
past fifty years of psychological re- 
search. 
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Professor Overstreet’s method in his 
book is unique. He tells us about oth- 
ers by telling us about ourselves. To 
understand anyone else we must first 
understand ourselves. To help anyone 
else to achieve his proper métier, we 
ourselves must be adjusted to our en- 
vironment. All this sounds like Lesson 
Number 1, page 1, in a “Success 


Through Psychology” pamphlet, but 


nowhere is this idea put forth in Pro- 
fessor Overstreet’s book. He treats his 
subject simply and with interest. He 
gives working rules whereby the prin- 
ciples he enunciates may be applied. 
Every chapter is a distinct aid to the 
person who must handle men. A new 
understanding and a new insight come 
from the perusal of each portion of the 
book. 

Of especial interest to officers is Pro- 
fessor Overstreet’s explanation of eva- 
sional behavior and the method of cor- 
recting it. The fostering of the opposite 
kind of behavior—the reality-facing, 
reality-mastering type—is also treated 
extensively. Its value to officers need 
not be mentioned. The influences of 
music, art, conversation, and philosophy 
on the development of man’s psychic 
life are all demonstrated very clearly. 
The determination of hystericals—and 
there are some in every company right 
now—a new light on fears and fixations, 
and the rationalization of the depres- 
sive and the micromaniac are all 
treated very fully. In fact, the book 
touches on every mental quirk, and so 
will be of assistance to the officer di- 
rectly in charge of men. 





MarcuinG Men; Tue Story or War, 
by Stanton A. Coblentz. 


There really ought to be a law re- 
quiring every civilian forecaster of fu- 
ture wars and ultra-modern battles to 


i 


spend at least one month in each of the 
Service Schools. Perhaps a month 
Benning would do, but if that didy' 
“take,” it is certain that the time spen 
at Sill, Riley, and Leavenworth woul 
turn the trick. A perusal of “March. 
ing Men; The Story of War,” by Stap. 
ton A. Coblentz, shows that this autho 
would occupy the position of No. 1 
the list of candidates. There is sonp- 
thing essentially unreliable in this 
present forecasting thesis of Mr. Cob- 
lentz—that is, unreliable to the mil- 
tary person. The book lacks a note oj 
authority—a certain indefinable some- 
thing—that shows that the author has 
gone over into the realm of emotion and 
placed too much faith in his imagine- 
tion. Suppose a million men could 
spring to arms overnight. No matter 


in what country this gargantuan jump 
took place, they couldn’t all be equipped 
with deadly poison-gas dischargers dur- 


ing the wee small hours of the mon- 
ing. Nor would all the opposing forces 
be annihilated before noon the next 
day. Mr. Coblentz wishes us to be- 
lieve that this is possible. Back in 
1905 someone else had the same idea. 
A war in 1940 will prove Mr. Coblentz 
quite wrong. But this is 1928, and one 
man’s imagination is as good as al- 
other’s. 

When Mr. Coblentz traces the his- 
tory of war, his industry and his con- 
petency stand him in good stead. This 
portion of the book makes excellent 
critical study. He writes one of those 
complete surveys which aspire to tell all 
about a given subject. He starts with 
studies of ants and other bellicose in- 
sects. He carries his thesis 
through the Stone Age, the early civ- 
ilizations, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Spaniards, the wars of religious refor- 
mations, and to the present economi¢ 
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struggles. Had he stopped there, this 
hook could be recommended unre- 
<ervedly, but he goes ahead with a lot 
of pot-boiling prophesying. 

Mr. Coblentz has a nice, constructive 
imagination. His book is designed for 
popular reading, and it will be popular 
even among those in the military pro- 
fession. But it is as full of holes as a 
Swiss cheese, and quite ludicrous in 
parts. We have all heard about poison 
cases, two drops of which on a hand- 
kerchief would wipe out all New York 
and forever remove the necessity for a 
seven-cent fare. And will not the next 
war be fought in the air, or was it to be 
fought entirely in gas-proof tanks? 
One cannot be certain. Each new 
prophet has his own métier, whether it 
be gas, electricity or airplanes. Line 
officers will find much in Mr. Coblentz’s 
book which is stimulating, and perhaps 
much will some day be true, but there is 
a great doubt if any of us will ever 
actually see any of it. However, it is 
well to be prepared. Prophesying wars 
is good copy. When forecasting is com- 
bined with much factual data, it is al- 
ways certain to be of value. This is 
why Mr. Coblentz’s book is worth 

, but it is well to remember that 
Wars are sweet to those who have not 


tried them. 





Tue CaLvary oF Verpun, by General 
Translated 
Captain Cluny, French, and Ma- 
Kenchington, British. 157 pages 
4 charts. Charles-LaVauzelle 

and Co., Paris. 

This book is a Frenchman’s tribute to 
Verdun, but it possesses an unusual fea- 
ture in that it delicately connects the 
American effort at the end of the war 

h the bloody struggles that took 
place around Verdun many months be- 


fore America abandoned her neutrality. 

General Passaga is well fitted by 
training and by experience to review 
this critical period of the World War 
and to write of American participation 
in its closing phases. A line officer, he 
spent many years of his eariy life in the 
colonies—Africa and the Far East— 
which hard service was rewarded with a 
tour in the French staff college. Dur- 
ing the war he commanded a regiment 
in the retirement to the Marne, a 
brigade in the Vosges, a division and a 
corps at Verdun and, later, was adviser 
to the American troops in the Vosges 
and around Verdun. He writes, there- 
fore, with first-hand knowledge of his 
subject. Unfortunately, the keen edge 
is taken off his book by translation and 
proofreading that are not above criti- 
cism. 

For centuries Verdun has been the 
Eastern gateway to France and as such 
has acquired a peculiar status in the 
minds of both French and Germans, 
military and civilian alike. After the 
war of 1870-71, the de Riviere scheme 
for the defense of the eastern frontier 
led to the development of the old 
fortress of Verdun into the extensive 
system of defenses with which we be- 
came familiar in 1916. 

The reasons given by the author for 
the selection of Verdun as the place for 
the decisive battle of the war are psy- 
chological, dynastic, tactical, and log- 
istical. The failure of the attack is 
charged to the initial blunder of con- 
centrating insufficient forces of infantry 
to deliver a battle that was intended to 
be decisive. Though well supported by 
artillery, the main blow of the first at- 
tack was made over so narrow a front 
that it broke down chiefly because of 
flanking fire delivered by the artillery 
of the defense. The first or surprise at- 
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tack lasted eleven days and was fol- 
lowed by the “attack by attrition,” 
which lasted six months and which was 
remarkable for the strain on the morale 
of both sides. Apparently the French 
morale stood up the better of the two, 
because they were able to make the suc- 
cessful counterattacks of October and 
December, 1916, and others in 1917, 
which, with relatively small cost, re- 
stored to France the ground won by 
Germany at such a heavy price to both 
opponents. In all, Verdun cost the 
lives of about 700,000 men. 

The splendid organization of the 
supply system, via Bar le Duc, is given 
full credit for its share in saving Ver- 
dun and is described sufficiently to en- 
able a layman to comprehend the 
enormous task of maintaining the sup- 
ply of the fortress. 

The statement of the American ef- 
fort consists largely of descriptions of 
the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne op- 
erations, in which divisions and promi- 
nent leaders are referred to, and which 


aie 
are preceded by a short discussion of = 
the difficulties of raising, training and” 
supplying the American Army, as they 

appeared to a Frenchman. : 





Letters From a FLyine Orricer, by 
Rothesay Stuart Wortley. Oxford 
University Press, American Braneh, 
New York, 1928. Pp. 207. Price, $2.50, 


This is an interesting story of the de- 
velopment of aircraft and air fighting in 
the British Royal Flying Corps, 1914 te 
1918. Written in a breezy, intimate 
style, it carries the reader along without 
a dull moment. Unlike Elliott Springs, 
Lieutenant Wortley makes his charae- 
ters fallible human beings and not om- 
niscient super-men. Wine, women and 
song are conspicuously absent from this 
worthwhile book, which, while admit- 
tedly “intended as propaganda to inter- 
est the youth of England in the future 
of the air,” is an honest and clear pres- 
entation of a subject which now enjoys 
great and deserved popularity. 








Incidents of the Russo-Turkish War 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


Scene I. 


Russian headquarters in the Russo-Turkish 


War. A general rides up to the Grand Duke. “I have 
the honor, your Imperial Highness, to announce a great 


victory.” 
“Very well. 
“There are none left.” 
Scene II. 


Turkish headquarters. 


Go and congratulate your troops.” 


A pasha is sur- 


veying the field with his glass. An aide-de-camp rides 
up and reports, “All our artillery has been captured.” 
The pasha strokes his beard philosophically and says, 
“Fortunately it was not paid for.” 














